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FOREWORD: BOOKS BY COMMISSIONS, COMMITTE 
AND NATIONAL SOCIETIES 


Summer vacation has come to mean, 
for an increasing number of teachers, at- 
tendance at a college of education. The 
numbers who instead elect to remain at 
home or to travel still provide a majority. 
In whatever group a teacher finds him- 
self, however, vacation offers opportunity 
for professional reading. For this rea- 
son the editorial board of Educational 
Method planned for the present issue a 
somewhat more extensive presentation of 
new books on education than The 
Reader’s Guide could offer. 

An interesting development of the last 
two decades has been the multiplication 
of yearbooks and other volumes repre- 
senting group enterprise. To comment 
upon all of such volumes produced within 
the past year would exceed the facilities 
of this magazine. Four representative 
yearbooks, those from the John Dewey 
Society, the National Society for the 
Study of Education, the Department of 
Rural Education, and the Department of 
Classroom Teachers are given critical 
appraisal in the pages following. 

Criticism of these group products dif- 
fers from that of the one-author text. 
The name and prestige of the organiza- 
tion carry a weight of authority and an 
inference of agreement. Actually many 
committee reports are marked by con- 
tradictions and disagreements. Carefully 
considered, these are a stimulation to 
thought and discussion. The student 
should avoid, however, accepting any one 
section as representing concerted opinion 
unless there is clear evidence. The cri- 
tiques in the present issue were solicited 
from writers whose adherence to a con- 
sistent viewpoint would enable them to 
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point out inconsistencies. Their contribyAmer 
tions are hence calculated to sharpe f the 
issues rather than to give final pronounceby 0U 
ments. impli 
Among the various agencies whose rejare i 
ports are of high significance to teachergwrite 
are the commissions working under direcjhone: 
tion of the American Council on Educa/veloy 
tion. The Council, made up of represen/nomi 
tatives from all the important educa: - 
tional organizations in the United States, basis 
has a carefully considered program ofof t 
studies and resulting publications. Be-level 
cause of the peculiar nature of the or)may 
ganization it has access to the servicesport 
and findings of such groups as the Presi-"ng; 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Educationjscho 
and the National Resources Committee, Jatt 
Its position enables it to obtain the serv- voce 
ices of outstanding scholars in various) E 
fields. vidu 
One important group under the au-|soci 
spices of the American Council is the Pro 
American Youth Commission, under Di- The 
rector Homer P. Rainey. How Fare}esp' 
American Youth, published a year or/an 
more ago gave evidence of the vitality ofjado 
this commission. A recent publication,| the 
Equal Educational Opportunity for| the 
Youth, presents facts concerning the op-| hun 
portunities and lack of them for Amer- the 
ican children, which every teacher should Sec 
be intelligent about. The resulting recom-| Ko 
mendations for a national program call} tio 
for the support of teachers everywhere.| Gu 
No one reading this little volume can re-} A 
main complacent about the opportunities 
of large numbers of American children. 
A second volume of related interest is 
Education and Economic Well-Being in 
American Democracy, published by the 
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BOOKS BY COMMISSIONS 


er Policies Commission of the 
(. E. A. This report makes a different 
ppproach, discussing the problem of 
byAmerican education from the standpoint 
eqpf the demand for educated citizens made 
celby our present industrialized society. The 
implications for curriculum construction 
rare important and broad in concept. The 
ergwriters recognize the role of creativity, 
ecfhonesty, and responsibility for social de- 
raivelopment as important factors of eco- 
nomic growth. Teachers might well read 
1aithese two reports in conjunction, as a 
es/basis for understanding better the setting 
ofof their individual schools and special 
elevels of education. To many the titles 
rjmay sound dull. It is a pleasure to re- 
eyport that the volumes are brief, interest- 
sing, packed with information. High 
onschool students themselves will read the 
latter with interest for its bearing on 
y- vocational choices. 
us) Emphasizing the development of indi- 
viduals as contributors to a democratic 
u-'society are recent publications of the 
ie Progressive Education Association. 
i- These books, written by commissions or 
epespecially delegated members as part of 
jan extensive program for the study of 
fjadolescents and for experimentation with 
n,| the development of better curricula for 
| them, present education as a personal, 
--human process. Three of the latest of 
-|these publications are: Reorganizing 
dj Secondary Education (Thayer, Zachry, 
-| Kotinsky ) ; Language in General Educa- 
ll} tion (Language Committee); Reader’s 
», Guide to Prose Fiction (Elbert Lenrow). 
-| A contrasting volume, highly objective 
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and impersonal in tone, is Evaluation of 
Secondary Schools, the recent General 
Report by the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards. 

Enriching the Curriculum for the Ele- 
mentary-School Child, eighteenth year- 
book of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, and Newer Instruc- 
tional Practices of Promise, twelfth year- 
book of our own Department are efforts 
to provide illustrative materials. The 
latter book, discussed in our April issue, 
is, of course, in the hands of most readers 
of this magazine. 

The National Council for the Social 
Studies has, in its tenth yearbook, 
In-Service Growth of Social Studies 
Teachers, a chapter designed to guide the 
reading of teachers in this area, but help- 
ful to all teachers who want to be better 
informed on social problems. The as- 
sumption behind this yearbook, that 
teachers are actively interested in self- 
education, is hopeful. 

A special article under The Reader’s 
Guide includes a list of books rated by 
educational leaders as of particular im- 
portance. The list is varied in content 
and difficulty. The teacher who has the 
advantage of expert direction in a sum- 
mer course or workshop will, the editors 
hope, yet find these suggestions helpful. 
The abundance of educational liter- 
ature recently published, however, guar- 
antees that the teacher who stays at home 
and reads may, for a modest sum, ac- 
quaint himself with the trends, findings 
and practices of the leaders in American 
education in 1940. 





REVIEW: TEACHERS FOR DEMOCRACY 


HoLLAND ROBERTS 


Stanford University 


The world needs more freedom for its 
people to make more and better bread, 
clothing, recreation, education, and 
medical service. Starving, sick, and 
ragged children throughout our civilized 
world testify to our need for the kind 
of democracy which will make their 
present conditions impossible. Teachers 
will have their part in constructing the 
world in which we will all spend the re- 
mainder of our lives. They will either 
work for the maintenance of a social 
system in which hunger, cold, homeless- 
ness, misery, and despair are the present 
and future experience of increasing mil- 
lions of our people or they will strive to 
provide ample food, clothing, shelter, 
medical service, education, recreation, 
and the right to work for all men. It is 
the thesis of the committee responsible 
for this Fourth Year Book of the John 
Dewey Society that teachers can have a 
part in the maintenance and extension 
of democracy. But there are few clear 
assurances that the democracy with 
which they are concerned is based upon 
these fundamental needs. 

McSwain recognizes this basic con- 
fusion: 


“Some view democracy as a government 
pattern inherited from the founders of 
our republic. This interpretation is not 
sound historically. Others accept it as 
a social and political pattern but are un- 
willing to apply it in the economic area. 
Many think of democracy as a complete, 
final pattern of social endeavor and thus 
they strive to preserve the pattern as it 
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now operates. Democracy by its evoluy soac 
tionary nature cannot be limited to any 
one pattern of thinking or acting.” «| thor 
gral 
To define his own viewpoint he states; pat 
“The fundamental elements inherent in| psy: 
democracy are the evolutionary concept ofl chil 
man and society, the dignity and worth) ail 
of the individual, and intelligence as the 
instrument for social organization and) und 
social reconstruction.” jof | 


i the 


Wattenberg describes democracy as 
“the form of organization of society] °° 
which is founded upon respect for the ~ 
personality of each individual, and) ‘" 
change through peaceful processes of) ?~ 
discussion, consensus, and ballot... ?“' 


; : j tri 
democracy is an emerging and expand.) ' | 


: I te: 
ing concept.” { ze 
: . ° ‘ | Tes 
With minor exceptions every impor- th 


tant ruling system in the modern world, 
except Fascism, has subscribed to such 
broad liberalism. Does it mean anything” fin 
in terms of the work teachers do? If so. 
what? tu 
The authors and editors of this ably) ¢} 
and at times eloquently written series) th 
of chapters have not faced the fact that p 
one half the world is in social revolution, + 
and the other half is being drawn irre ty 
sistibly toward the vortex. For us a g. 
readers and for them as writers, “it is 
later than we think.” If the United 
States were to have another ten year: 
of freedom from economic crises and the 
constant threat of war and revolution, 
the emphasis of such a book as this 
would help prepare the groundwork for, 
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Teachers for Democracy, The Fourth Yearbook, John Dewey Society. D. Appleton-Century Company: New 


York, 1940. 412 pages. 
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a basic construction of our living in the 
interests of the common welfare. 

John De Boer has outlined a clear-cut 
series of organizational principles to 
serve as criteria for the education of 
ty teachers that would, if honestly and 
™) thoroughly applied, lead to a new pro- 
' gram of social action. In particular his 
Yemphasis upon the careful biological, 
img psychological, and social study of the 
of child and the child’s community would 
rth) build a solid basis for knowing and 
e : ‘ : 
ng understanding educational needs in terms 

}of human needs. He cites the report of 
adi the Chicago Superintendent of Schools 
ty, Showing a male delinquency rate of 9 to 
he | 21 percent in 72 of Chicago’s 326 elemen- 
nd) tary schools, and notes that in 105 of the 
of | 326 “the relief rate ranged from 20 to 30 

/percent of the population of the dis- 
| trict.” He concludes that “preparing to 
teach in such communities calls for pro- 
fessional equipment widely different from 
that needed for teaching in middleclass 
or wealthy areas.” 

George Axtelle’s strong, two chapter, 
final summary recognizes that the work 

teachers do is dependent upon the na- 

ture of the society in which they live and 
' that the new forces which are sweeping 
“| the old life into the dustbins of the 
| present must be taken into account in 
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try. He proposes “the democratic or- 
ganization and identification of teachers 
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the development of teachers in our coun- . 


427 
with other productive workers” for 
local, state, and national political ac- 
tion, and points out that the N.E.A. can- 
not meet the need because it “has re- 
mained essentially any administrator’s 
organization and consequently has done 
little to increase teachers’ freedom.” He 
points to the striking growth of the 
Teachers Union in England and the 
United States, and the unionization of 
white collar and professional workers as 
recognition of the struggle for democ- 
racy during the “transition from a me- 
chanistic pecuniary society to an organic 
collective and functional society.” 

Many other chapters in the book are 
valuable for their thinking on the imme- 
diate problems which we face: a selective 
analysis of “The Status of Teacher 
Education in America” by Melby, and 
Frank Baker’s vigorous call for student 
participation in “the Democratic Con- 
trol and Administration of Teaching- 
educating Institutions” make important 
contributions. The significance of the 
volume depends upon the rate of motion 
of social forces, international and do- 
mestic. There may yet be time for a 
Yearbook based upon the present liberal 
thinking but written in terms of the daily 
struggle for bread. In it social theory 
and teacher education would grow out of 
intimate contact with children, parents, 
and our expanding community. 





REVIEW: THE IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH 
FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Wit1am H. Burton 


Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education 


What are the implications of research 
for the average teacher? At a recent 
teachers’ convention one of the speakers, 
in answer to a question from the floor, 
deftly outlined four major experimental 
studies bearing upon the problem raised. 
These investigations were extensive, were 
carefully controlled, were carried on by 
experts, and involved thousands of chil- 
dren, one of them involving nearly ten 
thousand children alone. When he had 
finished, the teacher who asked the ques- 
tion rose and said courteously, “I can 
refute all that you say because I had a 
boy in my class ....” She then went 
ahead to give a totally subjective inter- 
pretation of one lone case which she had 
had in her room for a period of approxi- 
mately half a semester. She was quite 
sincere in believing that her discussion 
of this one boy completely refuted ex- 
tensive research carried on by experts 
and covering a period of ten years and 
involving thousands of children. The 
speaker then pointed out that there were 
eleven other possible explanations of the 
case which she raised in addition to the 
one which she gave. The teacher then, 
with a courtesy equalled only by her 
naivete, repeated her statement that her 
case was practical and was evidence 
while the discussion of the speaker was 
theoretical! We may ask again, What 
were the implications of research for that 
particular teacher? Obviously none. She 





very clearly knew nothing of controlled 
experimentation. She was quite unable 
to distinguish purely personal and 
capricious ideas in her own mind from 
facts in the outside world. 

The classroom teachers of the country 
through no fault of their own have been, 
historically, “practical” persons. Their 
discussions of teaching problems have 
been based on honest and sincere but 
fragmentary, uncritical, biased interpre 
tation of their own limited, fragmentary 
experience. The teacher-training institu- 
tions of the country have been guilty of 
serious neglect in failing to introduce 
teachers in training to the organized, 
systematic, methodical, sharply critical 
analytic processes of logic and of experi- 
mentation. 

The teacher quoted above is fortu- 
nately no longer typical of all teachers. 
The cumulative effect of the last thirty- 
five years of research in education, par- 
ticularly research concerning the learn- 
ing process, the increasing permeation 
of practice by this research, the rising 
level of teacher insight into classroom 
problems have combined to make the 
teaching body increasingly interested in 
research findings. There is today a sin- 
cere and wholesome interest among the 
more alert teachers in the scientific back- 
ground of teaching. The field was pio- 
neered in 1926 by B. R. Buckingham’s 
“Research for Teachers” but nothing 


The Implications of Research for the Classroom Teacher, Tenth Yearbook, Department of Classroom Teachers 


and The American Educational Research Association, National Education Association, Washington, 1939. 
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much happened for several years. A few 
good yearbooks did summarize very 
effectively research in relation to certain 
designated topics. The immediate pres- 
ent is characterized by an increasing 
number of publications devoted to inter- 
pretations of research for the classroom 


‘teacher. Two years ago the Michigan 
|State Department of Public Instruction 
| published a notable bulletin, “What does 


research say?” which will, it is hoped, be 
only the first of a series of such bulletins 


‘by various agencies. 


The most complete and detailed pub- 


lication to date of the type noted is the 
‘Yearbook here under review. Eighteen 
chapters covering 309 pages present in 


compact summary form conclusions jus- 
tified by research in so far as there are 
any such conclusions. The range of prob- 


lems treated is as wide as teaching itself. 
| The range is, in fact, from such a simple 
} mechanical question as “How large 


should a class group be?” to the very 
intricate and difficult problem “How may 
creative expression be stimulated?” 
Others include, “What social studies 
equipment is specially useful?” When 
does teaching become research?” “What 
are the major aims of science teaching?” 
“What methods of health instruction 
appear to be most effective?” “How are 
general methods affected by research?” 
“What material shall be used in teaching 
safety?” “In what grades should hand- 
writing be taught?” “Is there a best 
method of teaching reading?” ‘What 
should be done with the handicapped 
child?” “When should phonics be 
taught?” “How important is technical 
skill in art?” “What effect do motion 
pictures have upon learning?” “What 
formal practice in word study do chil- 
dren need?” “How can creative expres- 


sion be stimulated?” “What is meant by 
socio-business education?” 

The Yearbook is organized in two 
parts, the first of which treats of re- 
search and its techniques in general. 
Chapter headings are “The Effective 
Teacher at Work,” “The Value of Re- 
search to Teachers,” “The Interpreta- 
tion and Evaluation of Research,” “The 
Application of the Scientific Method.” 

The first three chapters of the second 
part summarize research findings relat- 
ing to child development, the organiza- 
tion of schools and classes, and the 
learning process. 

Chapter VIII on the language arts 
has extensive sub-divisions on English, 
reading, literature, handwriting, spell- 
ing, and modern foreign languages. The 
following chapters are upon social 
studies, mathematics, science, healthful 
living, the appreciational arts, with sub- 
divisions on art and music, the practical 
arts, with sub-divisions on home eco- 
nomics, business education, and indus- 
trial education. 

The last four chapters in the volume 
again might well have been set off as a 
separate part, dealing as they do with 
fairly general materials, visual and 
auditory aids to learning, guidance, 
extra-curriculum activities, and the aims 
and objectives of education. The chapter 
on visual and auditory aids is particu- 
larly good, though all four are valuable. 
The last topic, aims and objectives, is 
naturally a difficult one to handle in a 
book on research since the subjective 
and philosophic determination of values 
enters so largely. A little more emphasis 
on the philosophic approach in selecting 
objectives might have been helpful but 
the chapter is very enlightening as it 
stands. 
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The evaluation and interpretation for 
teachers of this summary, covering as it 
does a huge range of subjects and a 
truly enormous number of research 
studies, is extremely difficult. It will be 
impossible to comment on the individual 
chapters in any detail. One can only 
select high and low points and comment 
thereon. 

The first point to commend is the bal- 
anced point of view displayed by the 
committee which prepared the Yearbook. 
In the Foreword and Introduction it 
is made clear that while findings on some 
problems are reliable and consistent, on 
others the findings are inconclusive or 
even contradictory. The latter situation 
often disturbs and upsets the untrained 
teacher. It is often seized upon by lazy 
and incompetent teachers as an excuse 
for continuing in their grooved routine 
procedures to the disregard of scientific 
findings. The Yearbook ably and aptly 
points out that these inconclusive situa- 
tions are merely indications of the neces- 
sity of further research for the extension 
of knowledge. These situations constitute 
a challenge to laboratory workers and to 
teachers in the classroom to experiment 
further. 

The second aspect which teachers will 
appreciate is the attempt to state tech- 
nical findings in non-technical language. 

Thirdly, the difference in value be- 
tween various scientific studies is pointed 
out. Failure to distinguish between 
limited fragmentary studies and exten- 
sive well-controlled investigations has led 
the earnest teacher into many a pitfall. 

The general style is that of running 
discourse. No footnotes appear any- 
where. This is doubtless in an effort to 
approximate typical reading material 
and to avoid even the appearance of 
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technical form which is typical of re 
search monographs. The summary state- 
ments are, therefore, not immediately 
backed up by chapter and verse. The 
reliability of the presentation rests upon 
the critical expertness of the committee, 

The Preface expresses the hope that 
teachers, in addition to profiting from 
the summary on given problems, will in- 


creasingly use scientific procedures in | 


their own attack on specific practical 
problems. No one expects teachers to 


undertake lengthy detailed investigation | 


but teaching efficiency will rise at an 


unprecedented rate if teachers will sub- ' 


stitute controlled objective methods for 
the common methods of gossip and 


opinion. Teaching then becomes not the’ 


dull repetition of dull routine but a 
genuine intellectual adventure demanding 
ingenuity, critical analysis, and creative 
imagination. The first four chapters read 
by thoughtful teachers not only cannot 
fail to make clear to those teachers the 
value of research but cannot fail to in- 
spire to the active use of careful objec- 
tive methods in attacking everyday 


problems. The writers of these chapters ' 


have risen to a new high in writing for 
the teacher reader. There is a complete 


absence of obscure or of even merely ; 


technical language. The points are sim- 
ple and direct, the problems used as 


vehicles of the discussion are immediate, ' 


typical, everyday items which every 
teacher will recognize at once. 


The first three chapters of Part II ’ 


really constitute, as indicated above, a 
special part of the total treatment. 


Dealing as they do with the general fac- 


tors of child development, the organiza- 
tion of learning situations, and the learn- 


ing process itself, they set the stage for | 


the chapters which follow and which deal 
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with specific subjects and areas of study. 
The somewhat mechanical factors in- 
volved in organization of classes are 
admirably and ably summarized. The 
chapter on child development is so valu- 
able that one hesitates to state that its 
organization could have been improved. 
A rearrangement of material, however, 
might have helped. More material might 
have been included also on the intel- 
lectual, social and emotional characteris- 
tics of the periods of growth. In this 
chapter or in the one on the learning 
process there might have been more mate- 
rial on the methods of determining social 
maturity. Teachers everywhere today 
are asking for information on this aspect 
of grouping. The chapter on learning 
will clear up a number of controversial 
questions which have long confused 
teachers. For many teachers, also, this 
chapter will open up distinctly new con- 
cepts of learning and of its manage- 
ment. 

The next seven chapters on the various 
subjects are all remarkably effective 
summaries. Again is to be noted the 
astonishing ability of the several authors 
to write with a simplicity and a clarity 
which will be welcomed by all readers. 
The chapters vary somewhat as to style, 


| organization, and type of contribution. 


The chapter on reading by W. S. Gray 
is comprehensive and well organized and 
has extensive research backing. The 
chapter on literature by Willis L. Uhl 
is well organized and well written. It 
touches upon a large number of prob- 
lems of immediate and compelling inter- 
est to teachers. The treatment, however, 
contains more summaries of opinions 
than do, for instance, the chapters on 
reading, handwriting, and spelling. This 
is in part necessitated by the nature of 
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the field. Certain chapters such as the 
one on health education are brief and will 
not answer the many questions raised 
by teachers and by health officers. How- 
ever, the answers to most of the current 
questions raised in this field do not yet 
exist. The brief chapters indicate areas 
in which teachers and research workers 
can make important contributions to 
knowledge. 

Two other brief chapters, those on 
art and on music, also have a limited 
amount of practical guidance but are 
nevertheless earnestly commended to 
teacher readers. The very brevity and 
lack of statements on certain well-known 
and often disturbing questions will show 
how useless are some of the now accepted 
beliefs concerning these problems. The 
discussion of creative expression in the 
chapters on art and on music constitute 
a much needed correction to the super- 
ficial opinion now current that every- 
thing a child does is creative. 

In conclusion, certain weaknesses and 
strengths may be re-summarized. One 
serious omission is to be noted. There is 
no summary of the evidence from studies 
which compare the so-called activity or 
unified elementary school with the more 
traditional subject-organized elementary 
school. This question is vigorously de- 
bated the country over. There are now 
available a considerable number of very 
important studies. In the second place, 
the differences between and the comple- 
mentary relations between philosophy 
and science could well have been treated 
even if only briefly. The bibliographies 
are most carefully selected but are ex- 
tremely brief. More material on the cur- 
rent problem of determining levels of 
social maturity would have been very 
welcome. It is perhaps not available to 
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any great extent. A few typographical 
errors are seen. Some effort might have 
been made to secure similarity, though 
not uniformity, in the organization of 
the various chapters. 

The strengths of the book are, first, 
its excellent style throughout. Obscure 
and difficult passages are extremely in- 
frequent. In the second place, the forth- 
rightness of the summaries when sufficient 
data are available will be received with 
pleasure by the teacher. At the same 
time there is a caution and balance on 
those issues where data are incomplete 
or contradictory. In addition to giving 
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direct information the Yearbook should 
be extremely valuable to teachers jp 
encouraging them to use the general 
procedures of objective thinking jn 
carrying on their own problems. 

The next undertaking of the classroom 
teachers or of some similar group might 
well be a yearbook which outlines exten- 


sively the educational implications of | 


some of the findings summarized in this 
yearbook. Implications are indicated 





~ 


throughout this volume but this par-. 
ticular aspect could be discussed at 


great length. 


REVIEW: COMMUNITY RESOURCES IN 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


SAMUEL EVERETT 


Northwestern University 


In its latest yearbook the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education has made a 
contribution to the growing literature 
dealing with the community aspects of 
education. The philosophical orientation 
which is accepted is stated in the fore- 
word: 


The modern rural school is something 
more than an institution for training the 
individual child in subject matter that 
will enable him to climb the educational 
ladder to higher academic levels. It is an 
institution whose program and procedures 
must be indigenous to the needs of the 
pupils and to the community it serves. 
The two fundamental factors in the edu- 
cational program are the pupil and the 
environment in which he lives. The 
primary environmental influences are the 
home and the community, and any educa- 
tional procedure that neglects these influ- 





ences will violate the fundamental psy- | 


chological law that individuals learn and 
understand in terms of their own experi- 
ences. The discovery and use of com- 
munity resources are necessary if the 
school is to assume the role of social agent 
and if the curriculum is to bring about 


desirable changes in the pupil and in his . 


community. 


This orientation is excellent as far as 
it goes. It does not, however, indicate 
the necessity for a larger social orienta- 
tion which both gives guidance in the 
study of specific community problems 
and places these problems in relation to 
larger social issues which we face in 
modern American life. 

The particular contributions in the 
study as a whole are of two kinds. First, 


_ 


in chapters I and VIII there are two un- + 
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usually fine and succinct statements deal- 
ing with the social nature of education, 
and the last forty years of historical de- 
velopment of the community education 
movement. The historical period covered 
in chapter VIII begins in 1902 with John 
Dewey’s address before the National 
Education Association on the philosophy 
underlying “the school as a social 
center.’ From this point the contribu- 
tions of educational literature to the 
movement in rural education are traced. 

In 1909 a commission appointed by 
Theodore Roosevelt composed of L. H. 
Bailey, Henry Wallace, Kenyon L. But- 
terfield, Walter H. Page, and Gifford 
Pinchot, reporting on the “special defi- 
ciencies” in country life, made the fol- 
lowing emphasis : 

“Everywhere there is a demand that 
education have relation to living, that the 
schools should express the daily life and 
that in the rural districts they should 
educate by means of agricultural and 
country life subjects. . . . The country 
communities are in need of social cen- 
ters... . Inasmuch as the school is sup- 
ported by public funds... it should form 
a natural organic center. ... The most 
necessary thing now to be done for public 
school education in terms of country life 
is to rouse all the people to the necessity 
of such education, to coordinate the forces 
that are beginning to operate, and to 
project the work beyond the schools for 
youth into continuation schools for adults. 
The schools must represent and express 
the community in which they stand, altho, 
of course, they should not be confined to 
the community.” 

In 1911 the Tenth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation in Part I dealt with the City 
School as a Community Center, and in 
Part II, the Rural School as a Com- 
munity Center. The National Education 
Association in 1918, through its Com- 
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mission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education, produced the Car- 
dinal Principles of Secondary Education 
which restated the purposes of education 
in terms of broad social objectives. These 
and other more recent studies are exam- 
ined with a view to developing a back- 
ground and orientation for the present 
day emphasis on community education 
which has made an impressive gain in the 
depression years since 1929. Together 
they represent a body of evidence which 
shows that community education is far 
from ephemeral. It has a considerable 
history. As one reads, the need for a 
community type of education both in 
rural and urban schools becomes increas- 
ingly clear. 

The second major contribution of the 
1989 Yearbook is in the area of prac- 
tical techniques which have been devel- 
oped and used in many different types of 
rural situations. It is certainly true that 
though many teachers may be intellectu- 
ally convinced of the necessity for using 
and improving community resources in 
order that they may more effectively con- 
tribute to the development of boys and 
girls, in many instances they do not know 
what to do or how to do it. 


Chapter II of the study deals with spe- 
cific “Techniques for Discovering Com- 
munity Resources.” Any teacher might 
well benefit by a careful reading of this, 
as well as other chapters which deal with 
techniques. The writers state: 


“The first point to be considered in 
preparing for any study of community 
resources is that of purpose. What do we 
wish to achieve thru making the study? 
What use do we expect to make of the 
findings? Obviously our awareness of the 
purposes and the values to be attained 
may, and probably should, be modified as 
the study progresses. Nevertheless, the 
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answers given to these preliminary ques- 
tions are of basic importance, for they 
influence the decision as to who shall 
participate in carrying on the study as 
well as the selection of technics to be 
used.” 


Teachers may make a study of com- 
munity resources and problems for their 
own educational growth. They may do 
this in the process of the development of 
a curriculum which better meets the 
genuine needs and interests of children. 
They may be guiding a group of pupils 
who are studying certain community 
problems, or are intent on improving 
community conditions. Each type of 
effort requires the use of somewhat dif- 
ferent methods. In Chapter II there is a 
discussion of the techniques which may be 
used. Observation, the conference or in- 
terview, documentary research, the ques- 
tionnaire, and the use of the schedule or 
check list are examined. A sample Com- 
munity Resources chart planned for the 
purpose of arousing in teachers an 
awareness of the wealth of educative re- 
sources at their command is here in- 


cluded. 


One or two chapters of the study give 
the reader the impression that there is a 
great deal of “talking about” the use of 
community resources which is not closely 
linked with specific purpose and method. 
But such a criticism certainly can not be 
made of chapter VI, “The Discovery and 
Use of Community Resources in the Edu- 
cation of Spanish-Speaking Pupils” or 
chapter VII on “Contributions of the 
Negro Culture Group to Education.” 
These two chapters describe two care- 
fully worked out programs in rural edu- 
cation. In clarity of purpose, wealth of 
detail and workmanlike procedure these 
two accounts rank high in the literature 
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of community school education. They ar 
rich in detailed suggestions for teacher; 
and schools facing racial problems iy 
economically backward neighborhoods, 
These practices are excellent. Through: 
out the study one misses, however, prin- 
ciples which may guide the practical type 
of work now being undertaken in rural 
schools. There is no clearcut and con- 
prehensive analysis of basic issues and 
problems of American life, which both 
require community education and make! 
it significant in the current national and| 
world scene. We are in danger in the, 
community school movement, just as in 
formal education, of dealing with social 
phenomena without an analysis of basic; 
problems and issues in American life. 
The conservation of natural resources 
is dealt with in Chapter III, yet the fun-) 
damental issues involved in this problem 
are not raised. What forces and groups 
in American life have been and are now 
responsible for the waste of natural re- 
sources? What is our position with re- 
gard to the development of great federal 





projects such as the T.V.A. and Boulder | 


Dam? What is it in our economic and 
social institutions which is, or may be 


responsible for 10,000,000 unemployed, . 


the increase of farm tenantry and the 
share cropper? What are the alterna- 
tives which are possible in our society 
if major social maladjustments are to be 
done away with? The 1939 Yearbook 
of the Department of Rural Education 
does not raise such questions, let alone 
attempt to give any guidance in think- 
ing them through. 

In two instances, pages 42 and 102, 
the coming of the C.C.C. and N.Y.A. 
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statement that “The work of the C.C.C. 
and some phases of the N.Y.A. should 
be made parts of a permanent program.” 


| But why is this true? Who should con- 


trol these programs? Is there any threat 
to local educational units in that these 
agencies are in the charge of federal 
officials who may or may not decide moot 
questions in accordance with local needs? 
Is there any threat to local educational 
units that we may be in the process of 
developing two types of education, one 
federal and one local, the federal to deal 
with the practical needs and problems of 
youth and the local to administer aca- 
demic learning? It might, of course, be 
argued that this may not happen but the 
point is that the issues which are in such 
problems as permanent C.C.C. and 
N.Y.A. programs are not raised in the 
yearbook any more than the issues sur- 
rounding other social questions which are 
largely taken for granted. 

The study would have been greatly 
strengthened had at least one chapter 
been definitely devoted to basic prob- 
lems in rural life from the point of view 
of some social orientation acceptable to 
the committee producing the Yearbook. 
Unless this type of thinking is done the 
community education movement will per- 
haps here and there improve the immedi- 
ate conditions under which the American 
boys and girls are living. But those in- 
volved in the movement will be dealing 
with local manifestations of large social 
questions which neither teachers, pupils, 
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nor laymen understand. They will be 
moving in vague and often contradictory 
directions. 

Democratic education requires the de- 
velopment of social intelligence on the 
part of teachers, administrators, parents 
and pupils. Community education in 
both rural and urban schools is vital be- 
cause it deals with the immediate prob- 
lems and questions of life. But unless we 
can broaden our understanding of these 
local questions in such a way as to face 
major questions of social policy, the com- 
munity education movement will have 
failed to make a major contribution to 
American life. 

Both rural and urban schools have a 
major opportunity to cooperate with 
other social agencies in the improvement 
of American life. Our concern with the 
welfare of American youth requires that 
this be done. It is becoming increasingly 
apparent, however, that to be effective 
this movement must develop well defined 
goals. If we would improve the health, 
recreational, economic, political, and so- 
cial conditions affecting youth in every 
community, we must be clear regarding 
the social forces, institutions, and ideas 
which inhibit, and those which favor our 
efforts. The major need of community 
education, as indeed of all education, is 
to concentrate upon the development of 
clearcut goals. Unfortunately, the 1939 
Yearbook of the Department of Rural 
Education does not help us to do this. 








REVIEW: INTELLIGENCE, ITS NATURE 
AND NURTURE 


Joun G. RockweE.u 
Commissioner of Education, State of Minnesota 


If the reader is intrigued by the spec- 
tacle of a controversy of no mean pro- 
portions, he is advised to read Volume 39, 
Intelligence, Its Nature and Nurture, 
the yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. The volume, 
like many other good books, raises more 
problems than it is able to settle. Part I 
deals with “Comparative and Critical Ex- 
position.” Part II takes up “Original 
Studies and Experiments.” Tt is in the 
conflicting data and interpretations of 
the studies in Part II that the point at 
issue becomes clear—do bad and good en- 
vironments have the capacity to change 
the intelligence radically? 

The reader would do well, after having 
finishing with Part II, to return to Part I 
in order to review some of the very sug- 
gestive questions posed, or implied, on 
the nature of intelligence and the methods 
of measuring it, and he should pay par- 
ticular attention to Chapter XV, of Part 
I, in which the “Personal Reactions of 
the Yearbook Committee” are presented. 

In one sense, no brief review of this 
yearbook could discuss adequately and 
evaluate the evidence presented. At best 
it could only state the issue, call atten- 
tion to the direction of the evidence, to- 
gether with some of the suggested ex- 
planations offered, and perhaps indicate 
wherein other fields of inquiry might have 
been included. But such matters are 
rather fully dealt with in Chapter XV. 

I think it can be said that one cannot 
finish these two books without a feeling 
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experimenters? Given the fact of wik yes 
changes in IQ following upon environ sal 
mental change—as reported in the Iowa birt! 
studies—what explanation, or explana- 3 
tions, can be found? at 
These explanations, in the main, group) it 
themselves in the following categories he 
which are stated by Terman on page 463, wie 
Part I: “Confidence in the Iowa studies, pn 
is further weakened by the numerous in- tiv 
stances in which the authors have utilized ha 
unsound statistical procedures. Examples rig 
pointed out by McNemar include, among 
others, the presentation of selected data, | 
the use of percentile scores for correla- - 
tional purposes, the averaging of per- “ 


centile scores, the use of inflated N’s,! 
the misinterpretation of regression 1% 
phenomena, the mixing of doubtfully sa 
comparable test scores, and the total) & 
neglect of evidence pointing to the limited | ™ 
earned and low reliability of infant | P 
tests.” ” 

Granting, as I am inclined to think 
one must, that the response of the Iowa | 
people to the above criticisms is not con- 
vincing, must one then assume that there 
is nothing in the Iowa studies which of- 
fers suggestion for further attack and 
study on the question? 

Quite the contrary. If the Iowa studies , 
have done nothing else, they have brought 
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forth the admission—in more open fash- 
ion than has usually been the case—that 
the test, and this applies rather gener- 
ally, is quite a different kind of a thing at 
different levels. Throughout this volume 
there is indicated, not once, but several 


| times, the fact that IQ’s established at 


the very young age levels have small pre- 
dictive values. 

Since the measurement of intelligence 
is accomplished through testing the in- 
dividual on short samples of learned be- 
havior, and since learning begins at 





birth—or before—and continues as long 
as life lasts, what peculiar practice of 
test selection are we indulging that per- 
mits us to deal effectively in this field 
above a certain age and ineffectively be- 
low that age? In posing this question, I 
am, of course, stating it in terms of rela- 
tive comparisons ; I do not mean to imply 
that tests in the lower age levels have no 
significance or validity. 

1. The first and rather obvious answer 
that occurs is that our tests increase in 
reliability in relation to the degree of 
language development. This raises the 
question: Is some form of communication 
necessary for the expression of intelli- 
gence? There are some data in the ani- 
mal learning field in conflict with this 
point of view. In addition, would not 
such an assumption make of intelli- 
gence—as we now measure it—a specific 
factor, rather than a general factor? 

2. A study of the factors which cause 
regression toward the mean reveals cer- 
tain additional disturbing influences. 
Among such factors might be listed un- 
reliability of the test, negativism on the 
part of the child in the first test, ceiling 
of the test for the upper age level groups, 
practice effect, etc. The question arises, 
are we not too prone to let the term re- 
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gression apply to situations in which 
other factors are operative? To what 
extent are the observed regressive ten- 
dencies the result of specific defects in 
the measuring situation? If a child is 
negative in the first test and more respon- 
sive in the second, his IQ will approach 
more nearly what it subsequently will be. 
In such a condition, he moves from a rela- 
tively low position on the distribution to 
one more nearly normal or superior. Re- 
peated testing-practice results in the 
same drift. Both these drifts are upward. 
An example of a downward drift can be 
found in the retest result of a gifted in- 
dividual at the upper age levels. Here 
the ceiling of the test acts as a retarding 
factor to the individual in attaining his 
maximum score. The combination of 
such factors for a group of subjects may 
yield an effect similar to that of regres- 
sion, but identifiable factors which result 
in specifically directed differences upon 
retest, such as repeated practice and the 
ceiling of the test, belong in a different 
category from regression, which is prop- 
erly ascribed to chance errors, rather 
than systematic errors, of measurement. 

3. The Thirty-Ninth Yearbook pos- 
sesses, from my point of view, one serious 
defect. It does not include a systematic 
and careful review of the field of learning. 
The reader may say that this has been 
done elsewhere, and needs no repetition 
in this book. That the field of learning 
has been dealt with elsewhere is true. But 
this volume is devoted to the question of 
Intelligence, Its Nature and Nurture 
and as such, it would seem that a careful 
consideration of learning and its meas- 
urement would have pertinence to the 
question under discussion. 

The whole structure of intelligence 
testing, to date, rests upon the fact that 
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the plasticity of the organism permits 
response to stimuli. The retention of 
those responses, and the subsequent in- 
fluence which they have upon future re- 
sponses is what constitutes or describes 
learning. 

(a) Learning-in-process is highly 
variable and is capable of being influ- 
enced by many factors. 

(b) The plotting of growth of the 
function, i.e., the learning curve, is al- 
ways unsatisfactory by reason of the fact 
that no measure of learning successfully 
relates the degree of energy which the 
animal puts into a given trial, to the 
amount of work accomplished. Between 
the first and the second trial, a rat—and 
the same holds for humans—may elimin- 
ate thirty errors. On the other hand, 
toward the end of learning it may spend 
ten trials in eliminating the last error. If 
decrease of errors is used as the index of 
learning proficiency, then the curve, when 
plotted, will be negatively accelerated. 

In view of the fact that in intelligence 
tests we are dealing with learned content, 
the question arises whether the shape of 
the mental growth curve, which bears 
such close similarity to the negatively ac- 
celerated curve of learning, may not be 
subject to the same difficulties which we 
encounter in learning measurement and 
its plotting. 

In passing, it might be mentioned that 
the growth of vocabulary as measured on 
the 1916 Stanford-Binet revision, shows 
some interesting characteristics. The 
rate of growth of this function below age 
eight is slower than above age eight. This 
is apparent if one recalls that the child 
is expected to pass twenty of the hundred 
words at age eight. But at age ten he is 
expected to pass thirty words, a growth 
of ten words. Plotting such data reveals 
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something suspiciously like positive a¢. 
celeration and gives a form which de. 
viates considerably from the usual mental 
growth curve. 

(c) In spite of the variability present 
in learning-in-process, learning-accom- 
plished is highly stable. Is it possible 
that mental tests which emphasize this 
kind of material—fixed and hence over. 
learned material—would, as a conse: | 
quence, tend to reveal relative stability in } 
1Q’s, other than those deviations made 
possible through errors of measurement, 
etc.? This is not a criticism of test con-; 





struction, but it might have a theoretical — 


bearing upon the constancy of IQ ques- 
tion. In the standardization of tests we; 
select the items by taking samples of be- 
havior, which represent learned reac- 
tions, in all except possibly the items in) 
the infant scales. No item is regarded as 
adequate for an age level unless it is 
passed by a substantial number of the 
age-level group in question. In the main, 
the requirement is that fifty, or more, per 
cent of the age-level group in question 


must pass the item if the test maker is to , 


choose it as an item for that age level. 
Since every item in the whole scale is 


selected, or standardized, in the same , 


way, it can be said that the items which 
go to make up a scale represent over- 
learned material to one half, or more, of 
the subjects at the age levels to which 
they are applied. 

These and similar questions suggest 
to me, at least, that the yearbook commit- 
tee might well have included a chapter on 
learning. 

4. In a somewhat similar vein, I wish 
that somewhere in Part I a more ade- 


— 


quate discussion of practice, its effects © 


and implications, had been provided. It 
is true that practice is dealt with, but this 








| by the test. 
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is only in relation to change in IQ’s. In 
practice, in its broader sense, there is the 
possibility of using the test itself as a 
learning instrument, and thereby getting 
an index of the individual’s learning abil- 
ity under the control of actual learning 
conditions and subject to analysis of 
other learning criteria. 

Let us assume that somewhere there 
is an adequate experimental group. Such 
a group could have repeated tests to the 
point where a reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty could be indulged that the IQ was 
in the neighborhood of the actual poten- 
tial performance capacity, as measured 
This would constitute the 
intelligence rating of the individual. From 
then on, frequent repetitions of the test 
at regular intervals could be given. It 
would thus be possible to derive a learn- 
ing measure of the individual and, what is 
more, this could be accomplished under 
conditions that might permit some degree 
of anaylsis of various motivating devices. 
Possibly such a method of attack would 
give another index of the individual 
which, when put into relationship with 
the IQ, would give a more highly predic- 
tive index of the individual potentialities. 

Were this possible, it might have a sig- 
nificant bearing upon the present conflict 
over the effect of nursery-school or fos- 
ter-home environments. In the cases of 
changes in IQ’s which do not reflect them- 
selves in increased and better perform- 
ance, such a precedent might suggest that 
the change is meaningless and due to some 
factors in measurement, rather than to a 
change within the individual’s mental 
status, which might be expected to reflect 
itself in an improved achievement as meas- 


ured through learning. 
r 


5. Throughout these two books there 
constantly occurs the implication that in- 
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telligence represents a capacity possessed 
by the individual, and is directly ac- 
counted for by the kind of hereditary 
background he possesses. The massive 
amount of good data in the general field 
of biology supports this contention. If 
one accepts this definition of intelligence, 
then the implication is clear that minor 
changes in environmental factors can 
hardly be expected to cause radical de- 
viation. If such deviations do occur, 
then the fault lies either within the defini- 
tion of intelligence, within the nature of 
the tests, or within the way they are ad- 
ministered. But it needs to be pointed 
out that there is a very considerable de- 
gree of variability potential in many 
biological mechanisms. And it also can 
be said that such potentiality for varia- 
tion is in no way lacking in harmony with 
rigid hereditarian interpretations. The 
dynamic mechanisms of living tissue dis- 
play, as a whole, considerable potential- 
ity for adjustment or change under the 
compulsion of stimulus influence. 

Is this factor that we call intelligence 
among such mechanisms? It is true that 
to date we have little evidence that it is 
of such a nature, yet the fact remains 
that there are certain products which can 
influence nervous tissue in such a way 
that the expression of that influence in 
behavior shows a definite facilitative ef- 
fect upon certain mental processes. Caf- 
feine is a case in point. In view of the 
astounding discoveries of recent years in 
the field of biological chemistry, the ques- 
tion is certainly forced whether the fu- 
ture may not see a revision of much of our 
thinking on this subject of intelligence 
and its nature and nurture. 

In a sense, it is unfortunate that nur- 
ture, in nearly all discussions, takes on 
the form of external environmental in- 
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fluences, largely educational in charac- 
ter. The future may see a redefinition 
of the word “nurture” in which the speci- 
fic factors which can influence behavior 
are carefully delimited in extent. Under 
such a definition, education and all that 
it implies would have a place, but in any 
discussion on intelligence they might be 
subordinated to those chemical influences, 
some of which are now known and which 
bear vitally upon the functioning of nerve 
tissue. 

Similarly, our concept of “nature” 





may undergo revision and _ redefinition, 
and within its definition there may ap. 
pear the implication that the functioning 
mechanisms of living tissue possess far 
greater potentiality for variation than js 
now suspected. 

This dichotomy between nurture and 
nature may eventually disappear under 
the multiplication of new knowledge col- 
lected through the efforts of research 
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workers in their attempts to understand 
behavior and to relate that behavior to 
the structures which make it possible. 


INTELLIGENCE IN A CHANGING UNIVERSE— 
POSTSCRIPTS 


Pau. Witty 


Northwestern University 


The November issue of Educational 
Method anticipated the Thirty-Ninth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. The Yearbook has 
now appeared, as well as a considerable 
amount of hitherto unpublished data and 
interpretation which have illumined cer- 
tain issues and left others even more con- 
fused. Among these contributions, the 
reader should be referred especially to 
the February issue of the Psychological 
Bulletin, and to School and Society for 
April 13. In the latter, L. M. Terman 
presents a provocative criticism of the 
November issue of Educational Method. 

In all these publications, the contro- 
versy centers about the validity and re- 
liability of the Iowa investigations. L. M. 
Terman concludes “that it is difficult to 
see how a critically minded reader can 
accept their conclusions [Iowa studies ] 
at face value.” In examination of my 
short paper which appeared in this Jour- 


nal, he asserts that my skepticism con- 
cerning “the doctrine of the inheritance 
of mental ability” represents a highly de- 


batable position in the light of evidence : 


presented in the Yearbook. I have now 
had an opportunity to examine this 


source and have not altered my position | 


greatly, although the new data make it 
abundantly clear that additional investi- 


gation is demanded before dependable ' 


conclusions concerning nature-nurture 
ere justifiable. In the meantime, I should 
offer my previous statements as hypothe- 
ses formulated in terms of all the evi- 
dence. By all I refer of course to the 


work of M. Sherman, H. Gordon, W. S. 


Neff, Q. McNemar, A. Leahy, N. Bailey, . 


Reymert and Hinton, R. L. Thorndike, 
the Iowa, Stanford, and Minnesota 
groups and many other less frequently 
cited investigators. 
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for each group to select certain items 
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Eifrom all the data presented by their op- 
ponents, and to concentrate upon the 


particular points which are most vulner- 
‘able. Another type of attack is to deride 
the integrity of one’s opponent. These 
unfortunate approaches are so general 
in certain discussions of nature-nurture 
that an impartial critic becomes indig- 
nant or amused. Such tactics are indeed 
regrettable since they obscure the larger 





issues and often induce emotional sets 
which preclude sound evaluation of 


studies. 


It is my opinion after considering all 
available data that the Iowa investiga- 
tions are unusually interesting, honestly 


‘conceived and described, and vastly sig- 


nificant. I do not accept them “at face 
value”, but I will not allow certain reser- 
vations to cause me to discredit their en- 
tirety; nor do I doubt to the slightest 
degree the honesty and the sincerity of 
the investigators. Similarly, I will not 
permit my reservations in the case of 
L. M. Terman’s conclusions to cause me 
to reject or fail to appreciate his truly 
great work. This applies also to the con- 
tributions of Burks, Goodenough and 
others. I am interested in fair appraisal. 
For example, Goodenough offers several 
sound criticisms of the Iowa study of 
orphanage children which pertain to the 
number of cases and the nature of the 
tests employed. These and similar points 
should be answered. But criticisms of par- 
ticular studies do not appear to warrant 
sweeping generalizations such as the fol- 
lowing: 

For a more detailed account of the 
nature-nurture evidence appearing be- 
tween 1928 and 1940, I refer the reader 
to Goodenough’s two chapters in Part I, 
which are characterized by critical in- 
sight, scientific caution, and just ap- 
praisal of others’ work. In contrast the 
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chapter by Stoddard and Wellman (XIV, 
Part I) impresses me as biased and un- 
critical. Results in line with their views 
are consistently played up, while contra- 
dictory results are played down or ig- 
nored. (39th Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I, pp. 
460-461.) 


Another tactic which I especially de- 
plore appears; namely, labelling a spe- 
cific approach as scientific and, as self- 
appointed guardians of this absolute, 
condemning as unscientific all other 
methods, procedures or emphases. This 
practice leads to some rather amusing 
inconsistencies. For example, Good- 
enough states that Wellman’s study, in 
which the Merrill-Palmer Scale was em- 
ployed, “‘can also be dismissed” because 
of scoring irregularities or difficulties in 
the scale which make it unsuitable for re- 
search. (p. 315) However, when Kawin 
and Hoefer use the scale for “a com- 
parison between changes in groups closely 
matched, case for case, for age at initial 
and final testing,” the results seem to be- 
come acceptable. (p. 316) Moreover, 
Goodenough in a provocative article in 
Educational Method questions the com- 
petency of the Iowa group to give tests 
to children. Skepticism concerning the 
ability of investigators to give tests ac- 
curately, judiciously and with proper 
caution and consideration for the young 
child is justifiable since many details of 
flexible procedures such as those which 
must be used with the young child can 
not be controlled easily. As Goodenough 
states, “The testing of young children 
is an art in which there are many essen- 
tial variations”. But the skepticism ap- 
plies equally to the results reported by 
the Iowa and the Minnesota groups. 


The tendency to magnify the errors 
of one’s opponents is fully apparent in 
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both camps; it is well illustrated by the 
two articles in the Psychological Bulle- 
tin. It appears also in several sections 
of the Yearbook. The errors that in- 
advertently appear in such presenta- 
tions (“A Yearbook every year by every 
society,” seems almost a slogan) are fre- 
quent; they are the unique property of 
no person or group. Some errors are 
traceable to deletions, condensations, or 
actual mistakes in calculations, and are 
quite incidental. For example, I am 
credited by one writer with a review of 
Klineberg’s work; in the chapter re- 
ferred to, there is no mention of this 
author. And curiously Terman states 
that while other investigators were care- 
less, Goodenough “controlled the irrele- 
vant”! Minor inconsistencies and errors 
should be treated with due consideration 
unless of course in the immortal words 
from the comedy Once In A Lifetime 
the whole thing appears to be a typo- 
graphical error! I can forgive a num- 
ber of errors in the voluminous output 
of both groups in terms of human frailty 
and the type of “inadvertent” error 
which is found even in the writing of the 
most careful scientist. This accounts 
no doubt for some of the foregoing 
“errors” and for the rather amusing, I 
trust wholly accidental, statement of 
L. M. Terman. Space precludes the pre- 
sentation of additional amusing “slips” 
or errors. Some of these might be taken 
“at face value” by a more fractious 
critic. 

Two major points should be made in 
treating Terman’s criticism of certain 
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points in my paper published in Educa. 
tional Method. Terman asserts: “Qn 
statement in this contribution is cer. 
tainly not in accord with the facts: 
namely, that significant changes in LQ. 
rarely occur ‘unless there is a pro- 
nounced alteration in the home or school 
environment’.” It is pointed out that 
“of the numerous changes having no dis- 
coverable relationship to environment, 
many are errors of measurement while 
others probably reflect irregularity off 
maturation due to endogenous factors.” 
If I am willing to admit that “matura-| 
tion” does account for some altera-! 
tions,* and errors of measurement and 
arithmetic for others, may I not be per- 
mitted to call attention similarly to the! 
“probable” importance also of the home 
and the school environment? 





Furthermore, I now wish to cite my? 
exact statement: “Significant changes 
in the I.Q. do not ordinarily appear un- 
less there is a pronounced and continv- 
ous alteration in the home or school en-: 
vironment.” Terman has chosen to in- 
terpret this passage as follows: “Sig- 
nificant changes in the I.Q. rarely occur’ 
‘unless there is a pronounced and con- 
tinuous alteration in the home or school 
environment’.” The intent and meaning 
of my conclusions are modified by the 
insertion of the word rarely ; this word | 
did not appear in the carefully worded 
original statement which made due pro- 
vision for every item mentioned by} 
Terman. 


Finally, Terman objects to my citing 
) 


*I can not believe that this factor has the significance which it is occasionally accorded. Discussion of matura- 


tion would involve another controversy. 


It is sufficient here simply to point out that there is danger of using the 


term maturation as a convenient cover-all on which “‘to pin” differences which might more appropriately be 
investigated. Allport cogently states: “‘Since the visible equipment of the infant at birth is relatively meagre, 
supplying only a partial demonstration of the child’s hereditary endowment, the conception of maturation has of » 
necessity been embraced by those who are interested in the native factors in growth. 
one leans on heredity the more must one depend on maturation.” p. 148. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1937. 


logical Interpretation. 


It is obvious that the more 
Allport, Gordon. Personality: A Psycho- 
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as new the current emphasis upon per- 
sonality orientation and social com- 
petency as the important objective of 
the educative process. This is so un- 
usual or farfetched a criticism that it 
merits few words. A new or at least 
prevalent emphasis in education to 
which no one would certainly lay claim 
as a personally inspired contribution is 
present in a number of recently pub- 
lished volumes. Incontrovertible evidence 
of the need for this emphasis may be 
found in Emotion and the Educative 
Process (edited by Prescott); in Ba- 
ruch’s Parents and Children Go To 
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School; and in Reorganizing Secondary 
Education (by Thayer and others). The 
emphasis is current; it certainly may 
properly be referred to as new. Profes- 
sor Terman seems to recognize this, for 
in a later section of his paper, he points 
out that conditions which promote this 
objective may be found in “ ‘opportun- 
ity’ classes for superior or gifted chil- 
dren and slow learners.” At this point, 
I wish merely to inquire why these op- 
portunities are not considered the unde- 
niable right of all boys and girls in our 
schools. This newer objective might then 
be realized. 


Joun J. DeBoer 
Chicago Teachers College 


In an article in Educational Method 
for November, 1939, I advanced the 
view that the prevailing interest in chil- 
dren’s performance on intelligence tests 
tends to magnify the individualistic and 
competitive aspects of children’s ex- 
periences at the expense of social com- 
petence and widespread sharing of 
intelligence. I pointed out that the 
maintenance of a democratic society 
depends upon the capacity of the rank 
and file of citizens, irrespective of in- 
telligence level, to carry on cooperative 
thinking, and not upon a paternalistic 
leadership of the gifted. 

In his reply to this and other articles, 
Professor Lewis M. Terman, writing in 
the April 18th issue of School and 
Society, defends the use of the I1.Q. as 
an educational instrument, and particu- 
larly the use of intelligence tests as a 
basis for the classification of students. 
He insists, for example, that homo- 
geneous grouping aims, not at uni- 
formity of achievement, but at the 


maximum achievement of all groups, 
and that it really attempts to provide 
for individual differences among children. 

In reply to these contentions, it 
should be pointed out that the means 
used to “provide” for individual differ- 
ences tends to eliminate them, so far as 
possible, within any given group. Since 
the normal community outside of 
school—the club, the political gathering, 
the church, the labor union, the cham- 
ber of commerce, the taxpayers’ organ- 
ization — is essentially heterogeneous, 
children who come through school in 
classes consisting exclusively of inferior, 
average, or superior intelligences will 
be quite unprepared for participation or 
leadership and deliberation in a demo- 
cratic society. To speak of “maximum 
achievement” for children in homo- 
geneous classes is to overlook the fact 
that in a democratic society the type 
of achievement needed implies the suc- 
cessful interplay of diverse minds for 
the determination of social policy. That 
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such successful interplay is possible has 
been demonstrated even in groups in 
which children of widely different 
chronological and mental ages have 
worked and planned together. Professor 
Terman’s use of the term “achievement” 
suggests that his theory of classification 
by I.Q.’s is closely associated with a 
conception of education based on mere 
subject matter mastery rather than on 
effective social living. 

Professor Terman implies that effec- 
tive social intelligence and group think- 
ing call for high I.Q.’s. Nevertheless, 
he proposes that in school a majority 
of the children shall be required to carry 
on group thinking in homogeneous 
classes from which the minority of chil- 
dren of superior intelligence have been 
excluded and placed in special classes 
for the gifted. This proposal has many 
limitations. If one were to assume that 
a child’s mental ability could not be im- 
proved through the stimulation of con- 
tacts with other children, it would still 
be necessary to recognize that charac- 
teristics revealed by intelligence tests 
are only a single phase of human per- 
sonality. Every teacher knows that 
children learn from each other in 
numerous and significant areas of ex- 
perience quite unrelated to performance 
on intelligence tests. 

Professor Terman has seen clearly the 
implications of this social emphasis for 
general educational policy. He asks, for 
example, whether I would do away with 
grade classification, whether I would 
promote children on the basis of age or 
length of attendance, whether I would 
apply this principle to high school and 
college, whether state institutions of 
higher learning should deny admission 
or graduation to the dullest, whether 
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intelligence should govern admission to 
schools of medicine, law, or education, 
To these questions he must have antici- 
pated my answers. I should certainly 
abandon a system of grade classification 
based on an assumption of uniformity 
which even intelligence tests, and cer- 
tainly standardized achievement tests, 
have abundantly demonstrated to be 
false. As Professor Ernest Horn has 
pointed out, the scientific measurement 
of children’s achievement in school has 
made grade levels meaningless in any 





descriptive sense. For example, so many | 


fourth grade children are superior to so 
many eighth grade children in achieve- 
ment on tests in reading and arithmetic, 


— 


that promotion on the basis of age or | 


length of attendance may be regarded as 
the prevailing practice with the ma- 
jority of children. 

So far as the institutions of higher 
learning are concerned, it will be recalled 


that the University of Chicago has | 
practically abandoned the idea of grade ; 


classification and has based graduation 
upon performance in examinations alone. 
As for the admission of many persons 
who are denied admission to state insti- 
tutions of higher learning, one may 


reasonably ask whether these institu- ; 


tions do not have a responsibility to the 
great masses of youth. . . including the 
unemployed . . . whose interests and 
needs require a type of education dif- 
ferent from that represented by spe- 


cialized academic courses. Free public 


junior colleges in hundreds of cities 
suggest that these communities have 
long recognized this problem. The caste 
system based in part on distinctions of 
I1.Q. has crumbled before the terrific | 
pressures which modern life has pro- ’ 
duced. As for the professional schools. 
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FURTHER COMMENTS 


the problem is one of intelligent voca- 
tional guidance rather than simply one 
of rejection or admission. 

Professor Terman rightly asserts that 
conditions for learning are usually more 
favorable in opportunity classes for dull 
and superior children. This is merely 
a clear example of the injustice and dis- 
crimination that follow when we begin 
to select children for special attention. 
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Is there any reason on earth why a 
child with an average score on an in- 
telligence test is less entitled to indi- 
vidual attention and a rich program of 
activities than one who makes a very 
low or a very high score? If democracy 
means equality of opportunity, Pro- 
fessor Terman has here adduced unex- 
pected evidence of the undemocratic 
character of homogeneous grouping. 


FURTHER COMMENTS ON THE NOVEMBER ISSUE 


C. V. Mittarp 
Michigan State College, East Lansing 


After reading the comments in the 
January Educational Method on the No- 
vember issue entitled, “Intelligence in a 
Changing Universe,” one is interested in 
noting the ease and facility with which 
various commentators fall into the age- 
old “slots” regarding the I.Q. contro- 
versy. Some are for, others are against 
the “use” of the I.Q. Professor Hanna, 
for example, finds that 

“a review of present knowledge con- 

cerning this question will be of particular 

value to those of us who have found the 

I. Q. to be a useful instrument in the 

fundamental educational work of under- 

standing children.” 

Miss Keliher, on the other hand, be- 
lieves that 

“rather than to spend our time and 
money measuring I. Q.’s, we should de- 
note our energies and resources to the 
kind of education which is both preven- 
tive and reconstructive for the adolescent’s 
emotional and physical health. Only by 
freeing intelligence for action can we 
realize the promise of democracy.” 

“Interest” was the word used to de- 
scribe the writer’s reactions to these com- 


1Kilpatrick, Remaking the Curriculum, pp. 23-25. 


ments. “Amazement” might be a better 
word. After all these years in talking 
about “integration,” the development of 
the “whole” child, and so forth, one can 
rightfully be amazed that such a concept 
has not furnished a sounder framework 
than that implied in the recorded obser- 
vations. Progressive educators profess 
to take seriously such comments as the 
following: 

“The organism acts as a cooperative whole 
... the parts and resources of the organ- 
ism thus act co-operatively together to- 
ward the common organic end and goal. 
. .. Life, wants, efforts, feelings, think- 
ing, glandular action, habits, knowledge, 
values—all get their defining conceptions 
in terms of a dynamic process in which 
the organism, acting on a unified co- 
operative whole, pursues ends which it 
itself has set up.” 

Now, if progressive educators accept 
the implications of the concept of whole- 
ness of the educative effect, that is, the 
concept of the growth of the whole child, 
this concept should guide us in making 
comments on the I.Q. controversy. From 
such a reference point, instead of taking 
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sides, we should question intelligence test- 
ing in terms of broad considerations of 
what such tests measure. If we really be- 
lieve in the inter-relationships of evolving 
patterns of growth we might ignore the 
controversy concerning the nature of in- 
telligence itself, as a problem, and move 
to much more significant questions as the 
following: 

(a) Is the emerging pattern of mental 


development a reflection of other patterns 
of development? 


(b) Is the mental growth curve merely 
an indication of the potentiality of the 
total growth pattern? or do intelligence 
tests merely measure general growth 
potentiality? 

(c) Can an index of growth compar- 
able to the I. Q. be determined from 
measures of other aspects of growth? 


From the standpoint of the need for 
substantiating current philosophy con- 
cerning the purpose of the school and 
the growth of the child, it would appear 
that time and money spent by researchers 
in answering such questions as the above 
would be pretty well justified. 

Because the writer is among those that 
are attempting to bring “reason to the 
support of faith,” he is not without a 
partial answer to some of the above ques- 
tions. Having been influenced, particu- 
larly, by the studies of Olson and 
Courtis, he has given a great deal of 
time the past ten years to the collection 
of data on some four hundred children. 
Approximately 80,000 measures, includ- 
ing mental, physical, academic, aptitude, 
interest, and social background have 
been collected and are now being studied 
at Michigan State College. 


The data presented in the following 
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are only a sampling of the possibilities 
within these studies and illustrate how 
such questions as those listed may be at- 
tacked. Specifically, the data presented 
have a bearing on question (c), “can an 
index of growth comparable to the I.Q. 
be determined from measures of other 
aspects of growth?” 

To answer this question the height 
curves of twenty-five boys were taken at 
random, all in the same grade, however, 
from the winter’s files. Knowing only the 
mean I.Q. of the group, the problem be- 
came one of predicting individual I.Q.’s 
from the height measures which covered 
a three-year period of measurement.” 





~ 


The specific plan of procedure was as | 


follows: 


Step 1. An equation for the growth in 
height was derived from the 
actual height measures. 


These equations were solved for 
isochronic values at the age of 
one hundred ten months. 

Step 3. A mean value was found from 

the data of Step 2. 

Step 4. A growth ratio was determined 
for each boy by dividing the in- 
dividual isochronic value (Step 
2) by the mean isochronic value 
(Step 3) of the group. This 
ratio is called the developmental 
ratio (D. R.) and represents the 
height maturation ratio called 
comparable to the I. Q. 


Step 2. 


Utilizing differences between predicted 
1.Q.’s and measured I.Q.’s, an average de- 
viation of 4.1 was found. Since each boy 
was given several intelligence tests, it was 
possible to compare this amount of devia- 
tion with the deviation between intelli- 
gence noted above. Table II shows that 
the mean deviation between intelligence 


2The technique used was the Courtis Growth Technique. Courtis has frequently illustrated a close relation be- 
tween mental and physical growth. Olson speaks of the individuality of the child’s growth pattern, but makes 
no attempt to show specific relationships. 
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FURTHER COMMENTS 


testings represented 3.8 points. The dif- 
ference then between 4.1 (the error of 
prediction of I.Q.’s from D.R.’s in 
height) and 3.8 (the error prediction 
from one intelligence testing to another) 
is slight, and therefore significant. Cor- 
relations between the D.R.’s and the 
1.Q.’s are just about as high as the cor- 


relations generally reported between 
two intelligence testings. 
TABLE I 


Comparison OF RELATIONSHIPS DETERMINED BY 
CorRELATION TECHNIQUES 


Measures With I. Q.’s 
Height Status at 

110 months — 12+ .16 
Height Maturation 

at 110 months + 83+ .05 


Further implications of such striking 
intimacies of various aspects of growth 
cause the investigator serious considera- 
tion. If the organismic concept is valid, 
that is, the concept which looks upon all 
changes in the child as inter-related in 
some sort of dynamic balance, those who 
guide instructional experiences must be 
more concerned with the potential effect 
of various types of environmental stimu- 
lation selected for educative effects. If 
the implications of the inter-relationships 
of various aspects of growth are valid, 
the effects of environmental experiences 
of one kind are not necessarily confined 
to the field in which the child is being 


stimulated. 
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TABLE II 


Comparison oF Measurep I.Q. Wirn Tue I.Q. 
Prepictep From He1cut Measures 











m2 

Eo 
Z& 53 3 or 

! 

3 Be | 48' | §. ae 
a§ dom | Ag8 fo «| 2€% 
OZ ZH8 45+ Ani Aba 
1 103 1.8 101 | +20 
2 110 3.8 109 +1.0 
3 115 2.6 109 | +60 
4 82 2.3 91 | —9.0 
5 98 3.0 99 | +10 
6 105 2.6 97 + 8.0 
7 110 4.2 104 + 6.0 
8 102 3.2 99 | +30 
9 120 2.2 112 + 8.0 
10 lll 4.2 103 | +80 
1 100 2.2 103 | —3.0 
12 105 5.5 98 + 7.0 
13 100 4.7 100 0.0 
14 97 4.7 94 + 3.0 
15 105 5.0 108 — 3.0 
16 90 3.4 93 | —8.0 
17 104 3.6 101 + 3.0 
18 87 3.8 9 | —80 
19 84 4.1 88 — 4.0 
20 114 4.5 117 — 8.0 
21 102 35 4% | +80 
22 96 5.2 9 | +10 
23 104 2.0 9 | +80 
24 84 1.5 89 — 3.0 
25 85 2.2 s9 | —4.0 























Thus, in the I.Q. controversy now rag- 
ing, we are not so much concerned as to 
whether or not environmental shifts pro- 
duce changes in the I.Q., but rather with 
the problem, what does an enriching en- 
vironment do to emerging patterns in all 
aspects of child growth? 


_ 3The Predicted I. Q.’s in reality are ratios between the individual and the mean of the group, utilizing equations 
in computing amount of maturity at one hundred ten months. 











RECENT BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Lois Correy MossMAN 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


At the February meeting of the Board 
of Editors of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, it 
was decided to ask the editor of the 
Book Review Section of the magazine 
to request some twenty or twenty-five 
leaders in education to list the five 
recent books which they regard as most 
helpful for teachers. This request was 
understood by the book review editor to 
be for an informal sampling rather than 
for precise research. The term, recent, 
was not defined. 

Letters were sent to thirty leaders. 
The only criterion of selection was to 
seek some spread in the particular type 
of educational leadership. Two edu- 
cators were reported as absent on leave. 
Eight did not reply. Twenty answers 
were received. One person listed seven 
books and one listed six. One book men- 
tioned was not found in the Education 
or the Cumulative Index. Some data 
given were inadequate for listing. 

The following is the resulting list 
showing the books mentioned with fre- 
quency of mention indicated for each: 
Amidon, Beulah E. Democracy’s chal- 

lenge to education. Farrar and Rine- 

hart. 1940. 263p. $1.50 RRS 
Aldrich, Charles Anderson. Babies are 
human beings. Macmillan. 1938. 128p. 

$1.75 __. 1 
Allport, Gordon Willard. Personality—a 

psychological interpretation. Henry 

Holt. 1937. 588p. $3.50 
American Education Research Associa- 

tion and N.E.A. Department of Class- 

room Teacher. Joint Yearbook. Im- 

lications of research for the classroom 

teacher. National Education Associa- 
tion. 1989. 3818p. $1.00 =e 





Baruch, Dorothy. Parents and children 
go to school. Scott, Foresman. 1939, 
504p. $3.00. sitaaieneid Stanadaiaahh 

Benjamin, H. R. Saber-tooth curriculum. 
McGraw-Hill. 1939. 139p. $1.00. 

Berkson, J. B. Preface to an educational 
philosophy. Columbia University Press, 
1940. 250p. $2.50. 

Breed, Frederick. Education and the new 
realism. Macmillan. 1939. 237p. $2.00. 

California State Curriculum Commission, 
A teacher’s guide to child development 
in the intermediate grades. California 
State Department of Education. 1936. 
631p. (Write for price). — 

Clapp, Elsie Ripley. Community schools 
in action. Viking Press. 1939. 447p. 
$3.75. — ap depends 

Croxton, Walter Clyde. Science in the 
elementary school, including an activity 
program. McGraw-Hill. 1937. 454p. 
$3.00. 











Dewey, John. Experience and education. 


Macmillan. 1938. 116p. $1.25. 
Dobbs, A. A. Teaching wholesome living 
in the elementary school. A.S. Barnes. 
1939. 804p. $2.50, 
Eckert, Ruth Elizabeth. When youth 
leaves school. New York Regents’ In- 
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Teachers College Bureau of Publica- 
tions. 1938. 221p. $2.25. M 


Responses to the request for sugges- 
tions and comments were not numerous, 
The following people responded to the 
request sent out and so contributed to 
the list of books just mentioned: 


Edith M. Bader, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Edith 
E. Beechel, Professor of Education, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio; S. A. Courtis, 
Professor of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Prudence 
Cutright, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota; George 
W. Frasier, President, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley, Colorado; Julia 
L. Hahn, Supervising Principal, Third 
Division, Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D. C.; Irwin A. 
Hammer, Professor of Education, State 
Teachers College, Troy, Alabama; Henry 
Harap, Associate Director — Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Inga Olla Helseth, Professor of Education, 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia; Barbara Henderson, Director of 
Intermediate Grades, Public Schools, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; Katharine L. Keelor, 
Director of Training, State Normal School, 
Willimantic, Connecticut; Cora M. Martin, 
Associate Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, University of Texas, Austin, Texas; 
Helen K. Mackintosh, Senior Specialist in 
Elementary Education, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; E. T. 
McSwain, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
I}linois; Cyrus D. Mead, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California; J. Cayce Mor- 
rison, Assistant Commissioner of Research, 
The University of the State of New York, 
Albany, New York; Elma A. Neal, First 
Assistant Superintendent, Public Schools, 
San Antonio, Texas; A. J. Stoddard, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Alice Temple, Book Review Editor, 
Childhood Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Dale Zeller, Associate Professor of Educa- 
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RECENT BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


tion, State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 


The following suggestions were sent 
in the letters: 


The areas in which teachers need help 
are these: 

(1) Experiences in living and working to- 
gether as adults as they, in turn, wish 
to live and work with children, 

(2) Enterprises in school living based on 
actual living social needs of the group 
versus conventional curricula. 

(3) Freeing themselves from red tape in 
order to do some of the things that 
need to be done. 

* * * 


It seems to me that we are in considerable 
need of materials in the social studies. I 
have been trying to pursuade the National 
Council of Social Studies Teachers to pub- 
lish a yearbook on social studies on the ele- 
mentary and junior high school level. As 
far as I know they have not accepted such 
a program. Our particular need in this field 
is for some treatment of social studies in its 
larger setting and not in the narrow sense 
in which it is presented in some of the 
methods books which are now available. 

* * * 


We need more books written for teachers 
in service. The majority of education books 
are prepared to be sold as textbooks in col- 
leges, and made to contain a wee bit of any 
topic the professor might chance to look for 
when leafing through the book or reading 
the table of contents. Most of them are this 
survey type or are highly concentrated on 
mazes of technical research studies and ar- 
ranged for approval by the specialists in the 
field. The teacher needs badly two types of 
books: (1) the readable book to inspire her 
when she is weary and discouraged, full of 
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concrete, detailed healthy experiences of 
other teachers, and (2) detailed material 
prepared in form to aid her thinking on par- 
ticular problems on the job; not readable as 
a book, of course. Very likely paper bound 
pamphlets are most desirable. 

* * * 

I think we need a book with more detailed 
methods on how to use a community. I know 
that we do not want to give patterns but 
teachers get ideas from the detailed work of 
other teachers. 

* * * 

It seems to me that there is a need for 
more books which not only stress but illus- 
trate an integrated program on different age 
or grade levels. 

* * * 

In my opinion, materials which are most 
needed at the present time are those which 
will be helpful to the teacher who works 
under long range supervision from the State 
Department and probably in a small town. 
I have been interested in and attracted to 
the pages of the N. E. A. Journal which 
have shown processes and activities in pic- 
torial form. It seems to me that a book 
which capitalized on this feature might be 
very successful for the type of teacher whom 
I have just mentioned. 

* * * 

In my opinion it would be most helpful 
to teachers to have descriptions of classroom 
situations in which the more recent practices 
were being carried on. Such accounts, with 
a paragraph or two concerning the phil- 
osophy and psychology involved would be 
valuable in the social studies, creative work, 
and skills. There is nothing new in this sug- 
gestion, but I have found this kind of help 
most pertinent for teachers who do not have 
opportunity to observe the best practices 
in actual situations. The majority of 
teachers in the United States are in this 
class. 











AESTHETICS IN PERSONALITY GROWTH 


Rosert J. SarustTap 


The General College, University of Minnesota 


This article is an analysis of the need 
for combining the aesthetic with the psy- 
chological in speech education. Prescott 
(1) in the American Council on Educa- 
tion national committee report concerned 
with Emotion and the Educative Process 
made certain significant assumptions as 
to the possible usefulness of aesthetic ex- 
periences in personality development. The 
point of view of the committee respon- 
sible for that report was sufficiently gen- 
eralized to suggest the need for much 
research and study in the field of educa- 
tional aesthetics. Of particular interest 
to this writer was the report’s outline of 
the role of the aesthetic arts, first, as 
“vehicles for the expression of personal 
experience, as a means of achieving essen- 
tial personality unity” and, second, “as 
a means of catharsis for the relaxation 
of emotional tensions and as a tonic for 
restoring or increasing morale.” 

The implications of this point of view 
extend, of course, to the total curriculum 
and perhaps justify a mental hygiene ap- 
proach or a psychologically-oriented ex- 
amination of all aesthetic “output and 
intake experiences” of young people in 
order to gain insight into their need for 
emotional release and creative achieve- 
ment. Since it is true, however, that 
“total curriculums” and even “total edu- 
cational philosophies” are not changed 
overnight, we are concerned here with a 
program of speech experience and per- 
sonality growth that would be valid in 
both the aesthetic and psychological 
sense. 

All too often the creative phases of 
speech training in high school, college, 


and adult education classes violate the 
principles of mental hygiene. We all 
have observed the pitifully unfortunate 
adjustments of high school and college 
actors “who act all the time” or, as the 
students themselves put it, “who have 
gone Hollywood!” Therefore, we qualify 
our point of view with the very definite 
injunction that it is never wise to en- 
courage students in the indiscriminate use 
of habitual poetic and dramatic “es- 
capes” from reality. Nor should we in- 
flate their respective egos with vain and 
visionary conceptions of their “art” as 
something very special, as something set 
aside from the realities and hurley-burley 
of life. Furthermore, it is well that we 
refrain from giving them speech manner- 
isms and theatrical patterns of behavior 
that may become compensatory and thus 
hinder them from making wholesome, 
natural adjustments to the commonplaces 
of everyday living. 

As a matter of fact, our thesis is sim- 
ply that a progressive approach to per- 
sonality re-education should include new 
types of activity involving the interpre- 
tation of poetry, drama, and other less 
distinct literary forms. In the General 
College of the University of Minnesota, 
we have discovered that our laboratory 
projects in this type of interpretation 
show most evidence of individual growth 
and insight when we utilize original ex- 
amples of “self-expression” which may be 
communicated by the students them- 
selves. Directly aimed at this point, we 
need much further class-room experi- 
mentation to discover and evaluate new 
and psychologically desirable techniques 
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useful in guiding and motivating stu- 
dents to write and especially to talk 
about those many vital elements of 
everyday living which, to them, are emo- 
tionally challenging and important. 

For example, a phonograph recording 
of pianist Myra Hess playing a simple 
Bach Chorale stimulated our students to 
express feeling-patterns ranging from 
naive but sincere nostalgias for “high 
school commencement night” to outpour- 
ings of pleasant revery such as the fol- 
lowing: 

“This music reminds me of a girl-friend 
of mine who left for school in the East 
yesterday. Don’t know why. It isn't 
the kind of music that should fit her. Too 
quiet.” 

“I sort of see a path leading off into 
the mists of an early morning forest. For 
me, it is endlessness . . . . continuously 
wistful and yet soothing. .... - 

“It’s quiet in a way that suggests free- 
dom and carelessness. It makes me want 
to just hop along in a rhythmic step, 
swinging from side to side, as if I didn’t 
care whether I got anywhere this day or 
this year ....or not... .” 

“To me it is a continuous movement of 
some kind .... as the flow of a slowly 
moving stream ....or.... the flight of 
a bird from as far as the eye can see. He 
comes closer as the music picks up or be- 
comes louder. . . .” 


Our procedures in these projects must 
necessarily emphasize careful considera- 
tion of the factors of individual variation 
in personality traits. Proceeding cau- 
tiously, we may, through the medium of 
some simple and elemental song or poem, 
arouse in a student of, for example, defi- 
nitely introverted characteristics, a sense 
of personal equilibrum. This latter would 
be achieved naturally through his sym- 
bolic experience of a mode of life quite 
outside his day-by-day activities, but 
nevertheless deeply imbedded in the 
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strangely inaccessible emotional patterns 
that are tapped hardly at all by conven- 
tional school projects. 

In the case of Jung’s other psychologi- 
cal type, the extrovert, we believe that 
an intelligent awareness on his part of 
the utility of poetic and dramatic forms 
in the sharing, but not in the mere exhibi- 
tion, of his modes of experience, will en- 
able him to work off certain of his sur- 
plus energies in a constructive fashion. 
Furthermore, it should make him a little 
more contemplative, tolerant, and under- 
standing as he sets about to engage in his 
functions as a social being in the flux of 
human relations. 


Knowing, of course, that the concept 
of extroversion-introversion has been 
shown by Heidbreder to be a fairly quan- 
titative matter and that most individuals 
conform to the “ambivert” classification, 
we may, nevertheless, make good use of 
these personality types in adapting our 
aesthetic approach to the range of tem- 
perament differences which they repre- 
sent. Elwood Murray (2), in his book, 
provides a useful appendix of literary 
selections designed to aid in the emotional 
retraining necessary for several person- 
ality types. 

It is my assumption that, through an 
awakened recognition of the life-forces 
that usually remain dead and silent on 
the pages of our contemporary litera- 
ture, a student may come to be truly cog- 
nizant of the possibilities of his person- 
ality in communication. As a result of 
my own experiences as a speech clinician, 
I know the joy of expression and long- 
sought individuality that comes to a 
stutterer who at long-last gains sufficient 
control over his spasms to read a short 
poem such as Robert Frost’s Stopping 
By Woods on a Snowy Evening, and to 
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transfer inadequately perhaps, but with 
some slight effectiveness, the simple 
aesthetic feeling-pattern that is symbol- 
ically to be found there. 

It is in moments such as these that a 
teacher may sometimes strike home at the 
bases of many maladjustments, fears, 
and personality quirks. It is generally 
accepted that a delicate co-ordination of 
the many parts of the vocal mechanism is 
needed for effective voice control. It per- 
haps ought to be just as generally ac- 
cepted that proper integration of emo- 
tional tendencies as reflected in implicit 
visceral tensions, autonomic nervous 
balance, and overt emotional characteris- 
tics is equally significant as a factor in 
total social adjustment. 

The other day, I heard an elementary 
school teacher describe one of her pupils 
by saying, “He’s a deep one!” She had no 
more to say about him. Too often such 
a generalization is used as a bromide to 
preclude the need for a careful, pains- 
taking analysis of the environmental 
forces that create both the obnoxious 
“show-off” and the pitifully incompetent 
“wall-flower” in the classroom. This 
brings us to the reality of the fact that 
many of the mysteries of human person- 
ality cannot be explained merely by the 
wondrous sudden invoking of an explana- 
tory principle of subconscious “con- 
traries.” 
importance of social conditioning factors 
whose educative significance is nowhere 
seen so clearly as in the adjustment pat- 
terns of college students. 


It awakens in us a sense of the 


Adler’s emphasis (3) on the influence 
of inferiority feelings is extremely per- 
tinent in this connection. The problems 
of individual psychology do not begin and 
end with feelings of inferiority, but there 
is a dynamic mechanism of emotional life 
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represented there with which we should 
be concerned as we set about to make 
education functional. The unfortunate 
chaos that sometimes arises out of the 
emotional dependence of an “only child,” 
the repressed feelings of discomfiture that 
arise from sibling jealousies, and_ the 
weirdly startling compensations _ that 
lead to dream worlds and “superiority 
complexes” all indicate that a prime es- 
sential in the organization of a student’s 
emotional life is a certain personal 
security upon which the “ego ideal” seems 
always to insist. 

Egoism is a socially useful life-drive 
for all of us. 
certain emotional satisfactions must 
necessarily be regimented, re-oriented, 
and even repressed in various environ- 
mental contexts of modern life. 
tragic element that our culture all too 
often contributes is an irrational belief 
that such an emotional life should and 
must be beaten down, that any attempt 
to share it with another person is entirely 
disgraceful, and that the only proper be- 
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oral interpretation of carefully chosen 
materials, maladjusted personalities may 
develop a sense of constructive personal 
objectivity, and “normal” personalities 
may extend the range of their affective 
experience. They may reinstate previ- 
ously-felt emotional patterns by reading 
their own or a poet’s words. In that way, 
they not only validate their own experi- 
ence and their own identity as normally 
functioning personalities, but they also 
discover that other people have felt as 
they feel. Any fears as to the abnormal- 
ity of their secret thoughts and feelings 
tend to disappear, and with their exit 
take with them “any sense of peculiarity” 
or any “sense of sin” that arises from an 
undue emphasis upon the trials and tribu- 
lations of their secret emotional life. Too 
many “lost souls” and even too many de- 
 luded “aesthetes” get their start toward 
_ the rocks of emotional maladjustment by 
| developing, during adolescence, the idea 
that they, as personalities, are different. 
Generally, this attitude is reinforced in 
the field of aesthetic by the blind tech- 
niques of aged English, speech and dra- 
matics teachers who teach students that 
most poets are a queer lot of sickly 
romantics who fortunately commit sui- 
cide before the age of thirty. 


How much more wholesome it would be 
if students were made aware of the fact 
_ that poets are men who happen to feel 
things somewhat more deeply and more 
vividly than the rest of us, that poets are 
able to heighten the commonplaces of liv- 
ing to places of universal truth, and that 
poets are able to communicate these uni- 
versals of human experience to us. Surely 
such an approach to poetry and the in- 
terpretation of literature is not sissified. 


The concept of “inspired” poetic in- 
terpretation becomes a little ridiculous 


in the light of the facts of behavior, emo- 
tional memory, and conditioning. Bene- 
detto Croce (4) has a realistic approach 
to poetry and to the interpretative arts 
in general. In fact, the following passage 
from one of his books ought to be required 
reading for those actors in embryo who, 
in moments of exhibitionistic abandon, all 
too often tend to lose contact with the 
honest realities of their own place in the 
social scheme: 

Poetry is like a ray of sunlight shining 
upon darkness, lending its own light and 
making visible the hidden forms of things. 
Hence, it cannot be produced by an empty 
and dull mind; hence, those artists who 
embrace the creed of ‘pure’ art or art for 
art’s sake, and close their hearts to the 
troubles of life and the cares of thought, 
are found to be wholly unproductive, or 
at most rise to the imitation of others or 
to an impressionism devoid of concentra- 
tion. Hence, the basis of all poetry is 
human personality, and, since human 
personality finds its completion in moral- 
ity, the basis of all poetry is the moral 
consciousness. . . . But the figure of the 
pure poet, the pure artist, the votary of 
pure Beauty, aloof from contact with 
humanity is no real figure, but a carica- 
ture.... 

Croce says in another context that the 
subject matter of poetry is “something 
inexpressible in logical terms which only 
poetry can express in full.” 

Karl Menninger (5), the eminent psy- 
chiatrist, writes: 

The first real purpose of education is 
the facilitation of adjustment to reality, 
and if this is not attained, facts, doctrines, 
systems, and philosophies can be of little 
value. 

It is my assumption that the occasional 
use of an aesthetic approach to the prob- 
lems of personality growth involves this 
“adjustment to reality.” We should, in 
short, help students comprehend with the 
desirable objectivity “of an observer” the 
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reality of their own emotional lives with- 
out being ashamed of it. 

The foremost exponent of this em- 
phasis in speech education is Dr. Elwood 
Murray (6) who, on the basis of exten- 
sive experience and research, says: 

The main concept of Adler that recog- 
nition and approval is a main determining 
factor in the development of personality 
(individual psychology) appears espe- 
cially applicable to speech behavior. The 
large number of cases in the present study 
wherein the child appeared as a failure 
in speech and other social situations, par- 
ticularly before groups or individuals 
whose recognition he especially desired, 
shows the great importance of permitting 
him to have adequate opportunities for 
gaining such group or individual ap- 
proval. 

Progressive educational institutions 
can provide such students with labora- 
tory situations which will enable them to 
experiment with modes of socio-aesthetic 
adjustment. For some if not all of these 
students, such experiences should involve 
projects in aesthetic expression designed 
not to pass on a literary heritage, but to 
achieve contemporary, immediate, and 
personal emotional release and control. 


This scientific introduction of aesthe- 
tics into personality re-education is not 
easy, but it is being done. In a few widely 
separated experimental centers, begin- 
nings are being made. A few trained 
guidance workers are co-operating with 
still fewer progressive speech specialists 
in setting up new functional goals and 
methodology for speech education. In 
these projects, the emphasis on “educa- 
tional perfectionism” has been removed. 
We are concerned here, not with “de- 
clamation contests,” but with the person- 
ality growth of every child. The frantic, 
traditional dependence upon a single 
“class play” to provide a few students 
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in a school with a means of self-expression 
is giving way to the school-wide use of 
creative dramatics, choral speaking, and 
individual projects in interpretation. The 
often personally maladjusted “dramatic 
coach” is being replaced by a trained 
“speech counselor” who realizes that, in 
the school, the player is much more im- 
portant than the play! 

It is significant that conventional 
“amateur dramatics” were among the 
leisure time activities “least enjoyed” and 
“least frequently participated in” by the 
100 adolescents and their parents who 
were studied by the research staff of the 
General College as a part of their exten- 
sive study (7) of the adjustment needs 
of college students. These findings put 
in sharp focus a challenge for us to do 
more than endlessly rehearse a few of our 


more talented students in feeble imita- | 


tions of ancient Broadway farces. We 
must develop new types of interpretative 
experience that will appeal to youthful 
imaginations, that will provide affective 


experiences for even those students whose 


facility in communication is mediocre or 
seriously deficient. These projects should, 
of necessity, be designed and oriented to 


student interests in such a way that they | 


have as much “sock” and zip as an Orson 
Welles broadcast or a Frank Capra pro- 
duction. 


The writer’s own use of this approach 
has had much to do in determining the 
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projects and educative pattern of the | 


“creative speech curriculum” of Minne- 
sota’s General College. 
and emphases of our “Speech Labora- 
tories, Speech Studios, and Conversation 
Laboratories” have recently been de- 


scribed elsewhere (8). 


The objectives 


For seven years, the Child Guidance | 


Clinic Through Speech, sponsored by the 
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University of Denver, has been operating 
successfully according to progressive 
mental hygiene principles. Edna Dorothy 
Baxter, in describing (9) the clinical pro- 
cedures of the project, writes: 


We seek to ascertain the undesirable 
responses that the child makes to life situ- 
ations and the causes which motivate 
those responses and then, on the basis of 
complete clinical data, provide each in- 
dividual child with corrective training by 
means of speech vehicles. We prepare 
children to solve their future problems by 
teaching them objective attitudes in emo- 
tional control. .. . Children may be moti- 
vated toward good behavior through sug- 
gestion ... . the more subtle we make 
personality education, the more successful 
it is likely to be. Plays and pantomimes 
are particularly adaptable to the needs 
of the clinic as vehicles for conveying sug- 
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gestion, because they are the child’s 

natural mode of expression. .. . 

In summary, may we say that progres- 
sive educators have a challenging man- 
date thus to introduce a consideration of 
aesthetics into the field of personality re- 
education. There are many essential but 
obscure facts in the field of personality 
adjustment that cannot be communicated 
by the symbolism of formal logic or the 
jargon of abnormal psychology. Since 
the communication of the realities of emo- 
tional life is sometimes of primary 
therapeutic importance in meeting the 
crises of life, we are often left with only 
the formulation of the truth which the 
poet has to offer and that, in many cases, 
may be the only truth worth bothering 
about anyway. 
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SHALL WE MODERNIZE OUR HOMEWORK 


REQUIREMENTS? 


CiarRENcCE C, DuNsMoor 


Director of Guidance, Records and Appraisal 
New Rochelle (N.Y.) Public Schools 


How much time do high school stu- 
dents put on homework daily? How much 
time should they spend on this activity? 
Should we expect homework by all stu- 
dents? Most students? Only some? Is 
homework really necessary? What can be 
done about these problems concerning 
homework, which have confronted prin- 
cipals, teachers, and students these many 
years? It is at once obvious that the 
answers to these questions and the issues 
involved are not easy to determine. In 
fact, there probably is not any one 
answer. 


A study of sophomore homework. For 
some time we have been concerned about 
the apparent inability of many of our 
students, particularly sophomores, to 
orient themselves to the high school and 
its requirements, especially in so far as 
the matter of homework is concerned. 
As a preliminary approach to the prob- 
lem, a study of the homework of sopho- 
mores was undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Guidance, Records, and Ap- 
praisal. We were interested in getting 
the students’ own viewpoints, and after 
a careful explanation of the purposes of 
the study in sophomore orientation 
classes, a questionnaire designed to se- 
cure this information was submitted to 
705 students, the total class enrollment 
exclusive of those absent at the time. 
These questionnaires were filled out in 
class under the careful direction of coun- 
selors and every effort was put forth to 
get students to give a true picture of 
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the actual situation. Needless to say, 
many interesting aspects of the home 
work problem were revealed. 

Amount of time spent in homework, 
The first observation was that our 
sophomores are apparently a studious 
lot for 95.7 per cent (675 students) of 
those reporting spend from 46 minutes 
to over four hours on their homework 
daily. Of the 4.3 per cent (30 students) 
who spend 45 minutes or less 14 spend at 
least a half hour, and only four report 
no homework whatsoever. The reports 
of approximately 40 per cent fall be- 
tween an hour and a quarter and two 
hours daily; approximately the same 
number spend from two to four hours. 
A small group (27 students) exceed an 
average of four hours daily. 

The amount of time spent on given 
subjects is shown below for all subjects 
in which more than a fourth of the 
students in the respective subjects spend 
more than 30 minutes daily in home 
work. If we assume four subjects to 
be the regular student load 30 minutes 
on the average would seem to be a rea- 
sonable demand. 


spending more than 
30 minutes daily on 


Subject homework 
Bookkeeping 73.0 
Shorthand 64.3 
Latin II 53.8 
Biology 47.4 
Ancient History 44.1 
French 35.1 
English 34.2 
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German 33.3 
Economic Geography 32.2 
Spanish 30.2 
Italian 27.7 
Plane Geometry 26.6 


It will be noted that first and second 
places are occupied by two subjects in 
the business department. In the list of 
twelve subjects in which at least a 
fourth of the students spend more than 
the amount of time which may reason- 
ably be expected on the average, the 
five languages and English account for 
six, or one-half of the total; business 
subjects account for three; and the so- 
cial science, science, and mathematics 
fields account for one each. 

Some student observations on home- 
work. While many sophomores consider 
homework to be an essential and ac- 
cepted thing and seem to have no seri- 
ous objections to the nature or amount 
encountered, others have their own ideas 
about the matter and are not without 
suggestions as to how it might be im- 
proved from their standpoint. Some 
typical comments of students in this re- 
gard are quoted below: 

1. I think sophomores get entirely too 
much homework for their health, for 
sometimes I stay up till 11:30 at 
night studying. I have come to look 
upon homework as a drudge and it 
weighs on my mind all day. I find, 
as have many of my friends, that 
having about three hours of home- 


work I am unable to have any extra- 
curricular activities. 

2. There is too much homework in some 
subjects and there are too few books 
available for this purpose. Writing 
out all the homework dampens our 
interest in these subjects. 

8. My conditions for study at home are 
not reasonable — always company, 
radio running, younger brothers play- 
ing, no room to myself, ete. 
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4. Our homework is irregular because we 
have a test in almost every subject 
on Friday. I think it would be better 
to have our tests spread out over dif- 
ferent days, (Thursday for Latin, 
Wednesday for Algebra, etc.) instead 
of having to study for three or four 
subjects on Thursday night. 

5. I do not think that there should be 
as much homework over weekends 
and holidays as on other days. We 
are given these times for a vacation, 
not for work. Is there any chance of 
having more of the homework during 
the week and none on weekends? 

6. Teachers should organize their work 
and conduct their classes in such a 
way that we wouldn’t have to do 
most of our lessons at home. 

7. Too much of the day is taken up by 
homework. Couldn’t we have school 
from 8:45 to 3:30 or 4:00 P.M., and 
then have no home work? Some stu- 
dents have quite a few home duties 
or after-school work to do and not all 
of the homework can be done because 
of this, although they would like to 
spend more time on their homework. 


Some evils resulting from unregulated 
homework. The data and student com- 
ments listed above tend to emphasize 
some of the common evils resulting from 
homework, which are characteristic of 
numerous high schools throughout the 
country. When students are spending 
in excess of eight or ten hours per week 
on study outside of school, it ordinarily 
ineans that we are asking young people 
from the ages of 14 to 19 to put in a 
longer working week on their job, school, 
than adults are permitted to work by 
law in many occupations. Such practice 
is certainly unreasonable and is by no 
means in keeping with current economic 
and social conditions. That students 
should not be denied the right to study 
longer if they desire goes without say- 
ing, but wherever this is done it should 
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be at their own election and not be- 
cause it is necessitated by unduly long 
homework assignments. 

Then there is the problem of inter- 
ference with both the physical and 
mental health of students, where unregu- 
lated homework assignments pile up con- 
tinually on conscientious students and 
interfere with their proper rest and 
recreation. For some people, not only 
students, continual work and responsi- 
bilities hanging over them cause worry 
and take their toll in the impaired 
mental health and resulting nervous in- 
stability of their victims. Despite the 
rapid recuperative powers of youth, we 
must not ignore the proper care of 
their health, which is so basic to enjoy- 
ment and success in life. 

Excessive homework assignments also 
interfere with the out-of-school activities 
of students. While many students in this 
day and age have no home chores of 
any kind whatsoever, a good many 
others do have things which must be 
done about the home or elsewhere. All 
should certainly avail themselves of at 
least some outdoor exercise daily. When 
the demands on students’ time are to- 
taled, it is little wonder that some stu- 
dents skimp on their homework prepa- 
ration. 

Many students study at a great dis- 
advantage at home, particularly if they 
come from the larger families or poorer 
homes, where there is likely to be diffi- 
culty in securing a satisfactory study 
time, environment, and atmosphere. 
There is also the competition of the 
radio, which was shown by the Regents 
Inquiry to occupy a considerable amount 
of the typical high school student’s time 
daily. When students have to do school 
work under these conditions, it is in- 
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evitably of poorer quality and usually 
requires much more time. Furthermore, 
it is apt to lead to poor habits of con- 
centration and study, particularly in the 
case of students who are already none 
too strong on these points. 

Homework assignments are often 
made by teachers without regard for 
similar assignments made by other 
teachers, thereby wreaking an injustice 
upon students who are so unfortunate 
as to catch several peak loads of home. 
work at the same time. There is als 
the tendency of certain teachers to think’ 
of the week-end as a splendid time for| 
students to handle longer homework as- 
signments, which are consequently made 
It is exceedingly difficult to discover 
any justice whatsoever in such proced- 
ure. We as teachers should keep out! 
perspective on these matters and we cer- 
tainly have no moral right to give as- 
signments which will necessitate long 
hours of home preparation during time 
customarily used for rest and _ recrea- 
tion. 





Another homework problem arises 
when, as is usually the case, all students 
in a given class have the same assigt- 
ments, though we know that even within 
a relatively carefully selected homogene- 
ous group there is likely to be a con- 
siderable range in the ability to do work/ 
rapidly and well. For some, a given 
homework assignment may take only fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, while for others| 
it may involve two or three hours. Uni- 
form class assignments, calling for a) 
similar degree of achievement or prepa! 
ration by all students, should be a thing 
of the past in this day and age of sup- 
posed emphasis upon individual differ- 
ences. Such assignments should vary in 
degree of difficulty and in length, de 
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HOMEWORK REQUIREMENTS 


pending upon the relative abilities of 
the students. 
A further concern resulting from 


homework is the amount of dishonesty 


which creeps into written assignments 
prepared at home. Students submit 
copies of work done by other students 


or by over-zealous parents who are will- 


ing to go to extremes to get good grades 


for their children. Lengthy homework 


requirements thus tend to encourage dis- 
honesty in preparation of written work 


iby some and thereby provide unfair com- 
‘petition for the other students who have 


done their work honestly. 
Some ways in which homework re- 


| quirements might be modernized. One 


OO OST EEO 


‘of the most sensible approaches to solu- 
‘tion of the homework problem would be 


to lengthen the school day sufficiently to 


‘take care of preparation of advance 
/assignments in school, and wherever pos- 
isible, in class under the direction of the 
‘subject teachers. This would confine the 


student’s job to his education factory, 
the school, and he would not have to 
take his work into his home, where in 
many instances he cannot do it to good 
advantage. But because of the tradi- 
tional sentiment against a longer school 
day, it is quite unlikely that any great 
progress will be made in this direction 
at present. 

The first step is to get the facts re- 
garding the homework situation and its 
abuses in the school concerned, for all 
too frequently these are not recognized 
or realized, what with all the emphasis 
we still place upon subject matter in- 
stead of individuals. These facts are 
readily available and can be gained by 
the administration or faculty through 
easily-arranged studies. 


As soon as the facts are known, im- 
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mediate steps should be taken to get 
under way such action as seems neces- 
sary to effect improvement. The studies 
made should reveal what seem to be 
reasonable homework requirements for 
the given school, since these admittedly 
vary materially in different schools and 
communities. A series of faculty meet- 
ings which go to the roots of the prob- 
lem and give serious consideration to all 
possible means of solution will prove 
to be distinctly advantageous in this 
respect. 

Possible restrictions upon the amounts 
of homework and the times at which it 
may be given should be considered by the 
faculty. A schedule of days upon which 
homework assignments may be made by 
the different departments or subjects 
should be worked out and carefully ad- 
hered to. Complete elimination of week- 
end homework assignments might well 
be considered. Through this simple ex- 
pedient of providing a schedule, much 
of the homework evil can be eliminated. 


Teachers should be urged to examine 
carefully the reasonableness of their 
home assignments and all those which 
border on the busywork variety or the 
necessity for which is even in the least 
questionable, should be eliminated. Many 
homework assignments in the past have 
been extended well beyond the point of 
diminishing returns. We as teachers are 
expected to know the conditions under 
which our students must do their home- 
work and govern ourselves accordingly, 
lest we be considered no more humani- 
tarian than the sweatshop operators of 
the past who were not in the least con- 
cerned about when or under what con- 
ditions the work was performed just so 
long as it was done. 


Teachers likewise might well look to 
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their methods of using their class periods 
in order that at least a considerable 
part of the period may be used for ex- 
planation and study of the advance as- 
signment under the teacher’s guidance 
and supervision. Use of entire periods 
for lecturing by the teacher or for 
hearing recitations has been passé on 
the part of most really effective teachers 
for many years. Under most ordinary 
circumstances, there is little excuse for 
using the entire period, or even most of 
it, for such types of classroom activity. 
To do so is to steal the student’s class 
study time and necessitate his putting in 
longer hours of study at home. 

Some outcomes of modernized home- 
work practices. The immediate result is 


DO THE HIGH SCHOOLS CARRY ON? 


GeneEvIEVE L. STONE 
Whittier School, Minneapolis 


“Ev’body talkin’ *bout heaven ain't 
gwine dere.” The thoughtful observer 
contemplating results, might para- 
phrase this line with respect to democ- 
racy in the school. 

Two articles preceding this one’ have 
indicated the possibilities for training in 
democratic ideals and the democratic 
way of life at the elementary level. This 
work will have little practical value, 
that is to say, little effect upon the 
actual affairs of government, unless it 
is continued through high school and 
college. 

For purposes of school life—elemen- 
tary or secondary—there is a fairly well 
accepted notion of democracy (in the 
abstract): for many years the schools 
have been proud of student government, 


1See issues for February and April, 1940. 
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an improved morale on the part of thepde™°° 
student body as a whole, since students have 
feel that sympathetic consideration ip 00 : 
being given to a problem of great con- recko1 
cern to them. It results in a better inpor 
quality of work on the part of a con{ 10S 
siderable number of students; the nun- trinal 
ber of failures is reduced; and _ the ls" 
number of premature drop-outs is con} Fort 
sequently decreased. Furthermore, with} °4 
the aid of more supervised and directed} !5*s: 
study, along with a reduction in the} "4 
amount of homework required, the study need 
habits and efficiency of many students} ‘ 
will be greatly improved. It will def-{ cons! 
nitely pay us to evaluate and modernize} scho 
our homework requirements and there is} Ever 
no need for further delay in doing so. ag 
the 

the 

racy 

had 

it We 
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self-government, the school council, and “a 
so on. -& 
A generation of students who have y 
taken part in “self-government” are now} 1, 
voters. Doubtless some are more inter-| |... 
ested and better citizens than they would} ,) 
have been without this experience. It}, 
was a good beginning. But we are con} .; 

fronted in America with a disheartening a 
apathy toward the privilege of voting,| | 7, 
a shocking disregard for law, an alarm- ine 
ing indifference to personal responsi- opi 
bility in matters of government, anda), 
growing disrespect for public officials.’ ian 
The schools cannot disclaim responsi |, 
bility for these conditions; they should po 
re-examine practice, and with all humility te 
make certain changes. of 


The task of training for life in 4 th 
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democracy is more difficult than it would 


have been two generations ago, for a not 
f too favorable public opinion must be 
Preckoned with. The task is of greater 


importance than at that time for mil- 


Plions of youth are today being indoc- 
Firinated with political and social ide- 
Pologies directly opposed to our own. 
Fortunately 


the democratic ideal of 
“equal opportunity for all” still per- 
sists: the benefits of democracy, if 
understood and realized, preclude the 
need for indoctrination, per se. 

Not long ago a marked copy of the 
used in a_ certain high 
school came to the attention of a father. 
Every phrase, such as with the advice 


constitution 


and consent of was underscored and at 
the head of the title page appeared in 
the boy’s handwriting, “Is this Democ- 
racy?” Had he been a freshman and 
had he raised the question in good faith, 
it would have been encouraging. Not so. 
He was a senior and the question was 
cynical in its intent. What was wrong? 
Several things. First of all, the boy had 
a limited concept of democracy. 

What by 
Here in America the term connotes rep- 
resentative government, means 


do we mean democracy ? 


which 





that we delegate one and another func- 
tion. A vote for a certain official indi- 
cates (or should) a willingness to defer 
to the wisdom of that individual. 
Thought through, it should recognize in 
varying degrees, the value of expert 
opinion. The thinking of the young 
man before referred to, was based on 
inadequate knowledge. He did not recog- 
nize that the “blessings of liberty” are 
possible only when all points of view 
are expressed, including certainly those 
of the informed and the experienced, and 
that by and with the advice and consent 
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of the faculty or principal was a safe- 
guard for all, including himself. He did 
not have a clear concept of representa- 
tive democracy; he apparently lacked 
the experiences which would make him 
willing to consider the judgment of his 
teachers; he did not realize that there 
is such a thing as expert opinion. True, 
one swallow does not make a summer, 
but here was a student who apparently 
indulged in some degree of sustained 
thinking. Not one such student should 
leave the schools with either a confused 
concept of democracy or a cynical atti- 
tude toward public education. Whether 
he knows when Columbus discovered 
America, whether he knows the details 
of the Constitutional Convention, 
whether he knows the difference (if any) 
between the two major political parties 
in this country, whether he knows any- 
thing at all in American history, civil 
government, or political science, every 
student should have a working definition 
of democracy. This is fundamental to 
intelligent attack on the problems of 
government, in school or out. 

A high school girl was asked if her 
school had any form of student govern- 
ment. Her answer was, “No, the prin- 
cipal makes the rules. He ought to, 
hadn’t he? He’s the principal”; and 
then she added, “Oh, there’s a student 
council, I guess—the big shots in the 
school.” 

This reply tells much. There was a 
set-up for student participation, but 
one wonders if it was not regarded as a 
side issue, a means for taking care of 
certain administrative details. Certainly 
it was not the all-important activity of 
the school. The girl felt no interest, no 
desire; her remark indicated a pathetic 
servility on the one hand, and the dan- 
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gerous beginnings of class consciousness 
on the other. 

Probably the set-up in the schools 
referred to is much the same, and each 
organized from the viewpoint of democ- 
racy in the school; but would anyone 
who took time to analyze say that these 
young persons were being trained in 
democratic ideals; could any one say 
that either had an intelligent respect for 
the school as a democratic institution? 


The boy and girl probably represent 
opposite groups as far as intelligence is 
concerned. He, the type who would pro- 
cure a copy of the constitution, sit down 
and, from the premise of his own defi- 
nition of democracy, reason both induc- 
tively and deductively; and in a brief 
but telling statement, condemn the insti- 
tution whose chief concern should be to 
turn out citizens trained to carry on 
the tradition of education for democ- 
racy. She, one not given to logical 
thinking, and unconcerned with the 
machinery of government. As an out- 
come of their present attitudes, out of 
school he will be one of the crackpots 
who will be able to convince the un- 
thinking: he will talk intelligently and 
they will not know that his information 
is inadequate; she will be one of those 
characterized by apathy, servility, and 
a dim notion of class consciousness, one 
who can be easily led or aroused, but 
with no idea of settling matters through 
the vote. Both, a menace to democracy. 
We have these types—the soap-box 
orator and those in his audience. By all 
means known or possible, the schools 
should undertake to train and inform, 
and the young people should be con- 
scious of the plans, the objectives, and 
the possibilities. 


The necessary setting for citizenship 
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training in our public schools, at whatfynders 
ever level, is a democratic atmosphere§in cha 
Conditions, if the training is to be effecfof the 
tive, should be as nearly like those offinto a 
life outside, as is possible where a goof! Rw 
many persons are living under a singly, dis 
roof or using a limited ground areaf jouk 
School should be regarded as an instiPpack | 
tution where the best thought of all if}, tt 
necessary. rules 

Suppose for illustration, that childret} paso 
were asked, at the outset of winterf 4 pri 
whether there should be snowballing onf the f 
the school grounds. Each would think} <trat 
of the excitement of it all and the votd on a 
would be overwhelmingly for snow there 
balling. On the other hand, suppose jand 
each teacher suggested to her grow} 
that snowballing had been a problem 
and asked the students to discuss it 
thoroughly. She might start with the 
reasons for snowballing. Students would 
probably give two reasons: 
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On the other hand they would say: Hid 


It is fun; it is good exercise. 


Older children might hurt younger 
ones; boys can throw better than girls; 
there are lots of windows in a school 


evel 
tha 


building; children’s glasses might be the 
broken; some don’t want to be snow} to 
balled; there are many people in aj} mil 


small space, and numerous things could] yes 


happen. wh 


If, after all the facts have been mar-}| “w 
shalled, the children are asked what is} “V 
the wise thing to do, they will see the} ¢@ 
need for a rule: No snowballing on the} yo 
school grounds. When the problem is} th 
attacked in some such way, the great} s¢ 
majority of the children will respect the 
rule; but from the standpoint of edu- — be 
cation, it is of even greater importance — at 
that they have had practice in looking — It 
at a problem from many angles—of be 











understanding the responsibility of those 
Hin charge, and of learning that the good 
fof the greatest number should be taken 











into account. 


Running in halls and on stairs may 
be discussed in a similar way. Children 


‘should leave public school knowing that 


back of every rule there is a reason, and 
by the same token there should be no 
rules without understood reasons. Un- 
reasoning obedience may be ludicrous. 
A principal tells of an experience during 
the first week in a school. She remon- 
strated with two boys who were fighting 
on a stair landing. Said one boy, “Why, 


} there’s no rule against fighting on the 


landing.” 

The illustrations are from the ele- 
mentary school but problems at every 
level constitute an opportunity for 
training in judgment, for better mutual 
understanding, and for intelligent co- 
operation. If the individual teacher be- 
lieves in democracy, if he regards train- 
ing for democracy as the most impor- 
tant part of his work, every incident, 
even so minor a matter as explaining 
that small bits of paper greatly increase 
the janitor’s work and asking students 
to pick them up, will be grist for his 
mill. A democratic atmosphere is the 
result of a multiplicity of relationships 
which Bishop Huntington referred to as 
“unconscious tuition.” Said Emerson, 
“What you are, keeps hammering in my 
ears so loudly that I cannot hear what 
you say.” Young people may not define 
the situation but they are similarly 
sensitive. 

Respect for individual personality will 
be both a conditioning factor in, and 
an outcome of a democratic atmosphere. 
It should be the concern of faculty mem- 
bers that all young people, not alone 
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those who scintillate, shall have oppor- 
tunity for participation, for service, for 
self-expression. Some need to find them- 
selves; others need to have the respon- 
sibility which sobers; all need the others’ 
point of view. Club work as carried on 
in high schools offers much in this direc- 
tion. Something is lost, however, if a 
single student feels that only the “big 
shots” receive recognition. 


Citizens of the school democracy 
should at every level be conscious of the 
value of good manners. It was interest- 
ing recently to see how well seventh 
grade boys reacted to specific training 
in formality. At the end-semester party 
they seemed to quite enjoy the new ex- 
perience of rising when the girl partner 
left or returned to the table. Many 
adults should have been taught the 
dynamic power of a cheerful, not a 
patronizing “Good morning”; a pleas- 
ant, not a curt “Thank you”; a sincere, 
not a flippant, “I’m sorry” or “Pardon 
me.” But courtesy can be best taught 
through an understanding of its value 
in life; through practice in many situa- 
tions and in contacts with numerous and 
varied individuals. It is not too much 
to say that the peace of the world 
depends upon what is in the heart of 
each individual. Certainly successful 
democracy will be the sum total of ad- 
justed lives. 

Why not take students completely 
into our confidence? “Young people, 
here we all are—one type of community. 
There are a good many of us, and our 
problems are similar to those of a city 
or a state. We shall need certain regu- 
lations, we can enjoy certain privileges. 
Some things you young people under- 
stand better than we older ones; some 
things we understand better than you. 
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If we pool our effort and our knowledge, 
we ought to get on in good shape. If 
we do a good job here, we ought to be 
able to help straighten things out in a 
larger way when school is over. How 
many would like to do your part?” 
Sounds like a Monday morning sales 
talk? Yes, indeed. And that is just what 
is needed: the inspiration which comes 
with a clearer vision. They must know 
and feel that their part in managing the 
school is important. How can anyone, 
young or old, really co-operate unless he 
understands his place in the set-up, until 
he sees the possibilities of his service? 

If this is true for students it is more 
than true for teachers. It would be 
interesting to attend a faculty meeting 
where discussion centered around one or 
more of the following: 


1. For which do you consider our school 
organization most valuable? 
a. Assistance in administrative detail 
b. Opportunity for training in de- 
mocracy 
2. Are young people growing in judgment 
in their selection of officers or do a 
large number still regard the offices as 
an outlet for hero-worship? 
3. Do students campaign honestly or is the 
election “‘all politics”? 
4. Do individual students confer with 
elected officers or will they leave high 
school thinking that a few “run things”? 


If discussion along similar lines has 
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not taken place, it would indicate tha 
training for citizenship in a democracy 
however much it may be talked of, hat 
not been considered a matter of first 
rate importance. It is not to be wop 
dered at that teachers frequently regar| 
school organization merely as a mean 
of getting things done. 

Civics classes, public speaking classes 
composition classes could, with profit, 
discuss these and other school problems 
They should arrive at conclusions wit} 
respect to their individual responsi 
bilities, as well as school policies and 
their findings be relayed to the student 
body. What splendid material for sin. 
cere written composition, for dynamic 
public speaking! 

Pupil participation, so-called, ha: 
been a good beginning. It should be ex- 
tended to every school, public or pri- 
vate, in these United States. Wher 
already begun, it should be regarded a: 
the most important activity of the 
school; teachers should apprehend the 
opportunity for specific training in- 
herent in organization; students should 
be informed and alert, responsible and 
responsive, with respect to their present 


place in the community. A concerted 


nation-wide effort along these lines is 
necessary. This effort will be made by 
all who re-appraise democracy in the 
light of present world conditions. 
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EDITORIAL 








The editors of Educational Method 
believe that one important function of 
the magazine is to analyze and bring to 


¥ the attention of readers those issues in 


education arising from research and the 


‘f thought of individual workers, delegated 


committees or commissions, and from the 
conflicts of society itself. 

Such a belief resulted in the publica- 
tion of the November issue’ dealing with 
concepts of intelligence. Although no 
uniformity of opinion was presented, the 
editors made no secret of their own point 
of view. This they stated frankly be- 
cause of the belief that on any con- 
troversial issue the thinking person de- 
velops convictions. Selection and pre- 
sentation of material are colored by 
these convictions, which in fairness 
should be stated. Readers may agree or 
disagree, but issues cannot be clarified 
by indirection. 

The point of view emphasized by the 
November issue is questioned in the 
article by A. I. Millard in this number. 
More vigorous objection has been made 
by Lewis Terman in School and Society 
for April 13. Brief replies by Paul 
Witty and John J. DeBoer appear in 
our present issue. The critique of the 
Thirty-ninth Yearbook of the N.S.S.E. 
may be considered a continuation of 
John Rockwell’s article and in part bears 
upon the reply by Professor Terman. If 
through these agencies readers become 
more acutely aware of the basic con- 


cepts and the educational implications 
concerned with these studies, a gain will 
have been made. 

Readers may question certain of the 
attitudes commended by Genevieve L. 
Stone in her articles on democratic prin- 
ciples in school administration. Others 
will believe that democratic living must 
go much farther than her illustrations 
suggest, and permeate the curriculum it- 
self. The editors will welcome discus- 
sion and illustration. 

The report on homework in the New 
Rochelle public schools presents a prob- 
lem much discussed by students them- 
selves. Changed and frequently crowded 
living, problems of transportation, radio 
voices in the family living room, and 
many other factors make home study a 
real problem even for students from our 
more comfortable homes; for those who 
live in poverty the situation is infinitely 
more difficult. Democratic education de- 
mands that we take note of these mat- 
ters, and give an honest answer to the 
question. The solution is not a simple 
one; on the contrary it bears directly 
on the purposes and nature of our school 
program. 

This, the May number, completes Vol- 
ume XIX for Educational Method. 
Members of the editorial board would 
welcome suggestions for special issues, 
or for any improvement of the journal. 
Until October Educational Method joins 
its readers in a summer vacation. 


1The November, 19389, issue is now out of print. A pamphlet reprint is listed on page 472. 
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Membership in the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion is open to anyone interested in 
better teaching and supervision. Educa- 
tional Method is the official Journal of 
this Depart::ent. Dues are $4.00 per 
year, and entitle the member to a sub- 
scription to Educational Method, a 
copy of the current yearbook, and all 
other privileges of membership. A $3.00 
subscription may be converted to a 
membership by payment of $1.00, the 
expiration date to be that of the sub- 
scription expiration. 


& 


Does the expiration date of your sub- 
scription or membership fall between 
now and October? If so, we are glad to 
receive payment at this time, in order 
that expiration notices may not inter- 
rupt your busy days at the end of the 
school year, or intrude on your vacation. 


& 


A study was made recently by Mr. 
John Frances Cramer, Superintendent, 
and Mr. W. H. Dutton, Supervisor of 
Instruction and Curriculum, Eugene, 
Oregon, to determine teacher reaction 
to study conferences. At the close of 
a state-wide meeting of teachers, evalua- 
tion sheets were distributed. The results 
indicate an overwhelming preference for 
study conference sessions as compared 
to teachers’ institute meetings. To one 
of the questions, “Did you participate 
actively in group discussion?”, 
teachers answered Yes, and 67 checked 
No. On the basis of the results of the 
evaluations, Mr. Cramer and Mr. Dutton 
have drawn up a list of factors to be 
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— pPniver 

artm 

considered in planning a study con ‘ _ 
ference. wa 
at Be 

1. The conference chairman must be ; 
person of outstanding leadership abil 
ity. 

2. Study group leaders must be able t; 
lead discussions and draw all men| 
bers of the group into the discussion] 
but speak only enough to assist the 
group. 

8. Discussions should be limited to a fev 
carefully selected problems. 

4. Well prepared study materials should 
be distributed in advance. 

5. Membership in each group should be 
limited to 25 participants. 

6. Pre-registration should be required, 
so that adequate provision can bk 
made for meeting places. 

7. A conference committee should be in 
charge of guides, ushers, public ad- 
dress systems, housing and similar 
matters. 

8. Adequate plans should be devised for 
reporting the results of study groups 
back to the general sessions. 

& 

Mr. C. Hudson Lansdell of Georgia} | 
has sent us an account of an interesting} da. 
meeting of supervisors held at the Uni-} fo 
versity Demonstration School. Topics} $1 
such as the following were discussed: f{ fo 

The use of the conference as a means of ho 
helping teachers recognize problems. F 
The evaluative criteria as an instrument 
of supervision. ) 
The function of the teaching principal } | 
in the supervisory program of the small 
school. 
254 One session was devoted to “Supervision 
at Work in Georgia.” Current practices, 
problems, and plans were discussed. 
RutH CunnrincHaM, 
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School of Education of the 


The 
omen of California and the De- 

partment of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction will sponsor a conference 
pn supervision of elementary schools 


at Berkeley, California, July 13-26. The 


On 


SUMMER CONFERENCES ON SUPERVISION 


theme will be Meeting Problems of the 
Modern Elementary School Through 
Supervision. Mr. Kyte, Miss Hahn, Miss 
Heffernan, and Mr. Hockett will act as 


conference leaders. The program follows: 


9:00—11:00 a.m.: Directed Observation in the Demonstration School 
A carefully selected staff of elementary school teachers will be 
observed carrying on a modern school program. The school will 
include each grade from first through eighth and also an ungraded 
group comparable to a one-teacher school. 

he 11:00 a.m.—12:00 m.: Study and Discussion Sections 

The sessions will be devoted to critical evaluation of classwork 

observed, based upon study of current literature on teaching and 


supervision. 
i 2:00—3:00 p.m.: General Assemblies 
Selected specialists will address the general assemblies on the fol- 
be lowing topics: 
Implications of a Democratic Philosophy of Education for 
d, Classroom Organization and Teaching 
Ne Implications of Modern Psychology for Elementary School 
Teaching 
n The Nature of Teachers’ Educational Planning 
|. Subtle Values in the Development of a Unit of Work 
r Utilizing Community Resources in Developing the Teaching 
Program 
t Selection and Use of Materials and Supplies to Enrich and 
; Enhance Children’s Learning 


The Supervisor at Work. 


hours credit. 


) Registration will take place on Satur- 
‘| day morning, July 13. The tuition fee 
for registration in this course only is 
$12.00. Students completing the course 
for credit will be allowed two semester 


Understanding of and Provision for Individual Differences 
Reinterpreting the Three R’s 


The Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction is also sponsor- 
ing a conference at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, July 8-19. 
See the April issue of Educational 
Method for further details. 





Dr. Grorce C. Kyte 
School of Education 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 

Please send me registration forms for en- 
roling in the Conference on Supervision of 
Elementary Schools, University of California, 
Berkeley, California, July 13-26. 


_ Se eee ener See ee eee ot 


Address 














Miss RutH CunNINGHAM 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, N. E. A. 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 


Please send me registration forms for en- 
roling in the Conference on Supervision and 
Community Culture, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois, July 8-19. 


Name .. 


Address 
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Editor, Lois Correy MossMan 


A FORM BOOK FOR THESIS WRIT- 
ING. By William Giles Campbell. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1939, 1283p. $1.00. 
The author acknowledges indebted- 

ness to the committees on thesis form at 

the University of Southern California 
with which school he is connected. Where 
disagreements as to standards of form 
exist, the proposals follow 4 Manual of 

Style of the University of Chicago 

Press. 

The volume includes, in great detail, 
directions relative to format of the 
thesis, reference to sources, footnotes, 
bibliography, tables, graphs, illustra- 
tions, typing aids, and style. Examples 
are included. 

This is the kind of book which should 
be available to those who write for the 
public. 


WALT DISNEY’S PINOCCHIO. 
Adapted from Collodi. Told by Dorothy 
Walter Baruch. Illustrated by the Walt 
Disney Studio. D.C. Heath & Company. 
1940. 90p. $.68. 

This book represents timeliness in re- 
lation to one factor of the child’s en- 
vironment. The illustrations with their 
color and action do all that would be 
expected from the illustrators. The nar- 
rator is likewise the author of Parents 
and Children Go to School and a pro- 
fessor heading the department of pre- 
school and parent education at Whittier 
College. 


HOW TO INCREASE READING ABIL- 
ITY. By Albert J. Harris. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1940. 403p. $3.00. 


This book is a rather extensive com- 
pendium of the details that have devel- 


oped in recent studies of reading. }j 
serves as a rather quick way to get at 
the essential points involved in th 
great mass of material that is now avail. 
able in the teaching of reading. 

The author presents nothing particu 
larly significant as new development. He 
gives much attention to technical details, 
He stresses rather lightly the classroom 
library and the real adventure in read- 
ing. He endorses grade placement of 
books for supplementary reading. Ap- 
pendix B consists of just such a list, a 
compilation in which he made use of 
books (questioned by some) that at- 
tempt to find the right book, and to 
build on a vocabulary-placement theory. 

Appendix A is an annotated list of 
66 different tests mentioned in _ the 
volume. 

The author states that the material 
of the volume has been tested with three 
classes of his own students at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 


TEACHING READING TO SLOW- 
LEARNING CHILDREN. By Samuel 
A. Kirk with introduction by Marion 
Monroe. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1940. 225p. $1.50. 


This book assembles statements from 
various studies as to the characteristics 
of slow learners, particularly with refer- 
ence to reading. It includes much de 
tailed material on the instruction of 
children of low mental ability. The 
volume includes much on the teaching of 
phonics, endorses seat work and _ the 
teaching of context cues, and advises 
postponement of silent reading in favor 
of prolonged oral reading. It proposes 
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ise of direction and question-answering 
Byaterial and asserts that mentally re- 
arded children profit significantly from 
remedial While it quotes 
BGestalt psychology there is evident much 


instruction. 


ndorsement of a more atomistic point 
Hof view. 
chil- 
dren’s books for slow-learning children 


An extensive bibliography of 


gives only author and publisher with 
Bhrief annotation. 


THE CHILD AND HIS CURRICU- 

LUM. By J. Murray Lee and Doris May 
New York. 
1940. 


Lee. 


D. Appleton-Century 


Company. 652p. $3.00. 


This book, which has just come from 
the press, is already receiving favorable 
mention, as is to be noted elsewhere in 
this issue of the magazine. 

The thing that seems peculiarly to 
make the book attractive is the selection 
and presentation of material in such a 
manner that it gives much promise of 
direct availability to The 
authors have brought together and or- 
ganized data which are too widely scat- 
tered for busy teachers to find for 
themselves. 


teachers. 


Part I is devoted to helping teachers 
understand the elementary school child. 
The early chapters are very helpful. 
Chapter IV devotes much space to the 
discussion of interest, using Dewey’s 
Interest and Effort. It is disappointing 
in that the authors hint at but seem just 
the 
growth process as Dewey develops it. 


to miss the essence of interest in 


Except for this psychological aspect 
ithe material of Part I promises to be 
ivery helpful to teachers as they try to 
junderstand children. Part II is devoted 
jto the curriculum. The writers accept 
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without question the selection of “cer- 
tain ‘centers of interest,” ‘areas of ex- 
perience,’ or ‘larger concepts’ for each 
grade.” They use the now popular term, 
unit, for these, defining a unit as con- 
sisting of “purposeful (to the learner), 
related activities so developed as to give 
insight into, and increased control of 
some significant aspects of the environ- 
ment; and to provide opportunities for 
the socialization of pupils.” 

The discussion of units is marked by 
many common sense suggestions. In ad- 
dition the authors make proposals for 
planning units in terms of approaches, 
experiences, and outcomes. They stress 
teacher planning and teacher evaluation. 

The discussion of skills unrelated to 
units, together with suggestions, else- 
where in the book, for more or less for- 
mal drill, is indicative of the point of 
view relative to learning. The chapter 
on materials and experiences contains 
many detailed helpful suggestions for 
teachers. The proposals on study of 
the environment do not go much beyond 
the excursion idea of “going to see so 
one can understand more about.” 

There is a chapter on the study of 
man, dealing with the content of the 
social studies. It is followed by chap- 
ters on “Learning to Use Language,” 
Quantitative Thinking,” 
“Developing Scientific Concepts,” “Pro- 
viding for Healthful Living, 


“Developing 
* “Creative 
Experiences,” and “Evaluating Changes 
in the Child,” all of which give much 
promise for stimulating teachers to re- 
interpret the work of teaching. 

The annotated bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter show a commendable 
effort to give the reader a for 
widening his study in the areas dis- 
cussed. 


basis 











PAMPHLETS NOW AVAILABLE 


through 


THE DEPARTMENT of SUPERVISORS and DIRECTORS 
of INSTRUCTION, N.E.A. 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


INTELLIGENCE IN A CHANGING UNIVERSE, edited by Paul Witty. 64 p. 50 cents. 
In this pamphlet, the reader is asked to consider various problems dealing with concepts 
of intelligence. It presents evidence of the need for development of a more valid ap- 
proach in dealing with intelligence as it relates to living and growing in a democracy. 


Rapio 1n EpucatTIion, edited by I. Keith Tyler. 48 p. 25 cents. 
Discussions in this pamphlet point out the potentialities of radio for education; some 
of the ways in which radio is now being used by teachers; and the desirability of wider 
experimentation in the use of the radio. 


TEACHER AND ComMuNITY, edited by Samuel Everett. 48 p. 25 cents. 
This pamphlet presents descriptions of actual community problems, and of the experi- 
ences of children, teachers, and parents in attacking the problems. This is a publication 


for those who recognize that community education is becoming increasingly the concern 
of the school. 


REDIRECTING SUPERVISION, edited by Prudence Cutright, 46 p. 25 cents. 
A philosophy of present-day supervision is stated in this pamphlet. Attention is directed 
to the type of supervision needed to contribute to desirable growth for pupils, parents, 
teachers and supervisors. 


PERSONAL GROWTH OF THE TEACHER, edited by Lou L. LaBrant. 40 p. 25 cents. 
This pamphlet presents some of the immediate personal relations of the teacher, and 
the bearing they have upon personality; the teacher’s role in society; several aspects 
of the effects of supervision; and the nature of the curriculum as it may affect the 
personal outlook of the teacher. 


LEADERSHIP IN INSTRUCTION, edited by Paul T. Rankin. 31 p. 25 cents. 
This pamphlet, prepared by the Commission on Instructional Leadership of this De- 
partment, deals with the changing characteristics of American society; the nature and 


function of the school, and of instructional leadership; the activities through which 
leadership operates; and the organization and development of leadership. 


Orper BLANK 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND Drrecrors oF Instruction, N. E. A. 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me copies as indicated of each of the following pamphlets: 


eesee--e---.I NTELLIGENCE IN A CHANGING UNIVERSE REDIRECTING SUPERVISION 
Rapio 1n Epucation Personal GROWTH OF THE TEACHER 


TEACHER AND COMMUNITY 2— wns LEADERSHIP IN INSTRUCTION 


I enclose herewith §$..... ; 


Funds must accompany orders amounting to $1.00 or less 
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